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For several generations the citizens of 
United States have carried forward a 
marvelous project of providing equal ele- 
mentary and secondary education for all. 
Of its kind and of its idealism, nothing has 
matched it. The nations of the European 
world as well as ourselves now recognize 
uplifting greatness of its results, and 
re has grown up in us a national sense 
of responsibility for public education 
Nearly all citizens feel this as a personal 
responsibility, but we have failed to pro- 
vide with equal enthusiasm and effective- 
ness the selective advanced education which 
appropriate to minds of unusual capac- 
ity. As yet we only vaguely see that cre- 
itive intelligence is more important to the 
development of a nation than food and raw 
materials in hand, and we show a tendency 
of thought toward providing equal higher 
edueation for all, without regard to indi- 
vidual differences of ability. 

We seem reluctant to face the need of 
adding to our educational practices spe- 
cially planned elements of service and 
stimulation for those students who are of 
leading minds, without detracting from the 
large achievements of our existing practices 
in the education of all. Moreover, there is 
the problem of finding the best way to ac- 
complish this end. It has been suggested 
that we should directly adopt European 


methods in higher education, the selective 
type of education being highly developed in 
European universities. Americans who be 
lieve that we can seize upon and serviceably 
assimilate unmodified the practices of the 
civilized old world hug a fond delusion. 
We may, however, secure suggestions from 
old-world methods which may be applied 
resourcefully to the improvement of our 
own, and some forward progress is being 
achieved through courageous original ef 
forts at several centers. 

The plan of ‘‘reading for honors,’’ as it 
is called at Swarthmore College, or the 
‘honors groups,’’ as it is called at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, is 
an adaptation of European and more par- 
ticularly English methods of higher educa- 
tion which promises to provide the best 
order of opportunity for the best minds 
among American college students, and at 
the same time provide stimulation for the 
ambition of their fellow students of less 
original and resourceful minds. One of 
these progressive institutions is a college 
of arts of limited numbers, with a small 
engineering school intimately associated 
with the college. The other is a univer- 
sity in science and its applications, which 
applications include engineering, public 
health, applied mathematics and technical 
physies. An advance in the same direction 
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is characteristic of the new plans of uni- 
versities such as Harvard and Princeton 
with their house plan and preceptor system, 
Indeed, many of our American universities, 
which flung overboard the logie in educa- 
tional philosophy at a former period, are 
now finding it imperative to resurvey their 
plan and change their route. 

The historical and biographical records 
in the field of education are being service- 
ably relied upon for precedents in planning 
these changes. But this country has its 
own problems which we are under obliga- 
We can not lean 
too hard on precedent. While weighing 
fully the evidences of the past we are under 
the necessity of establishing our own meth- 
ods suitable to a new and dynamic citizenry 
activities 


tion to meet resourcefully. 


which exhibits those collective 
that are the stamp of our American coop- 
erative individualism. We are called upon 
to hew new paths, and to build up our own 
traditions of an education suited to our 
dynamic civilization. This is a pioneer 
process which calls out the qualities of 
courage and faith, which in its way relates 


to the pioneer processes by which our land 
became populated and under fruitful culti- 
vation and which involves a good share of 
experiment and struggle through which 
our processes of higher education will have 


to go. 

The first step in this improved alignment 
of present methods in education is to nur- 
ture an investigatory spirit as a part of the 
education of all students. When a student 
has intellectually come of age—that is, he 
has become of some degree of intellectual 
maturity—then the investigating spirit 
should ripen into the spirit of research for 
the student who has ambition and is worthy 
to become a scholar in science or its ap- 
plications. Research is truly an adventure 
for itself in the colleges, but is also a part 
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interrelations) is part of the flesh 
blood and bones of education in se 
It is the wife—that is, the mistress, | 
keeper, guide, nurse and friend, com! 
To what extent this applies to sc] 
learning in literature and the class 
will not undertake to say. <An exc 
probably should be made for them; | 
other routes of education the thesis ap; 
as well as in science. When this situa 
is reached by the student in science, 
higher education has begun in fact. 
This situation is reached by a mod 
proportion of American students b 
time they have attained their junior ° 
of college, but the measures usually 
lacking to encourage further individua 
velopment. Where classes are large, s 
rating into small sections determined 


intellectual capacity and mental quali 


of which procedure Dean Seashore is 


ardent supporter, goes part way in giving 


the appropriate encouragement whil 


abling the students to maintain gen 


personal associations. The contact 


teachers and fellow students is maintai: 


and it tends toward a life of richness 
discrimination for the individuals 


otherwise would all be cast into the averag 
The conventional averaging is « 


mold. 
tasteful to some students and ought 
made distasteful to all. 

‘ 4 , 

Such processes lift the curse whic! 
often said to have been placed by the 
of education upon the large colleges, 
when associated with the honors group | 


laid out as referred to above the proc 


actually affords to the large colleges 


universities those advantages of intimat: 
faculty 


r 


often ascribed solely to the small colleg 


association between students and 


and further affords to the students th: 


vantages of choosing their own individual 
teachers in a large college from amongst 4 


larger group of scholars in each field 
learning than is likely to be found in any 
small college. This tends toward an en- 


and process of education. Research (mean- 
ing the discovery and classification of nat- 
ural phenomena and investigation of their 
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isiasm for scholarly study which is a 
rthy feature of graduate students in 
American universities, but seldom flour- 
ined ‘shes in the conventionally treated under- 
lal eraduate bodies. 
Dean Seashore’s process of sectioning 
ve classes is not alone sufficient for those 
students of minority number who have 
ilities enabling them to come to creative 
sat101 ntelleetual levels of some importance while 
Ls t undergraduates. Any small autono- 
is department with not exceeding ten 
lerat r twelve members in its senior class as 
metimes found in our universities may 
meet this situation by treating each stu- 
7 = nt individually. Small colleges may pur- 
> sie a somewhat similar method by depart- 


ntalizing. These, however, being small 


“d by student attendance are small in staff 
utes { can not support to the full that in- 
is an spiration to students which arises from con- 
ziving tact with a notably large and richly varied 
le en of scholars in each field attractive to 
eneral , student’s interest and ambition. The 
with larger colleges and universities have tried 
ined rious expedients to enlarge the ambition 
Ss and of the more intellectually able of their 

vho students, such as special recognition of ex- 


erage cellent reeords for scholarship in the usual 
itine of class work, or recognition of 
excellence in some extra work which is in 
addition to the usual requirements. ( The 
latter ideas run through most of what is 
e god called “‘honors work’’ in American colleges 
and universities, and however much they 
may serve to encourage brilliant students 
to hard study they offer little of promise 

r developing those effective qualities of 
the inquiring and creative mind, which are 
most important for men who wish to live 


lleges, 1 


productive lives in science, philosophy or 


he ad- business, 

vidual The term ‘‘honors group’’ as used in 
ngst a this article is much more comprehensive 
ald of and quite different from the usual connota- 
n any tions of the word ‘‘honors’’ in American 
in en- 


colleges which are referred to in the pre- 
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ceeding paragraph. It method 
which 
sponsibility by each honors group member 
for effectively planning the relations and 


means a 


necessitates the acceptance of re- 


emphasis of the subjects of his study, 
within curricular combinations, and effee- 
tively carrying out his own method of 
study—with advice from and constant ac- 
cess to scholarly members of the teaching 
staff well qualified for the important duties 
of counselors or tutors. Membership is an 
encouragement for the fuller development 
of each student’s own responsibility to him- 
self and his work. Each student becomes 
his own rather exacting taskmaster and 
substitutes personal interest and discipline 
in the place of the usual routine of class 
assignments. 
on formal recitations is not a requisite, and 


For such students attendance 
usually is a waste of time. This individual 
acceptance of responsibility is fundamental 
to the success of the honors group plan. 
The English university experience proves 
it to be so, and our own experience confirms. 
Each honors group student who success- 
fully carries through comes to learn the 
value and accomplishment 
‘‘And pleasure allureth love; Love hath 
lust to labor; Labor always obtaineth its 
purpose.’’ 

The plan imposes on each student a large 
personal responsibility for intensive culti- 
vation of a well-defined, sufficient area of 
learning, entered upon consciously after he 
has reached sufficient intellectual maturity 
in college ; instead of the usual existing col- 
lege characteristics of less intensive and 
more irresponsible and disjointed cultiva- 
tion of a similar area, or perhaps only a 
touch of cultivation in unassociated plats 
here and there in the universe of knowl- 
edge. The harvest from the plan proves to 
be increased intellectual power, mental fer- 
tility, charm, resourcefulness, 
and steadfastness of purpose. 

We have here some specialization, which 
word is anathema to some timid spirits who 


pleasure of 


reliability 
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cultivate the educational field. This spe- 
cialization, however, is not harmful since 
it is always a fact that where work is chosen 
and executed with enthusiasm guided by 
judgment it can not be thin or smack of 
superficiality or the random scattering of 
petals, which are crying faults of piecemeal 
education so much in vogue in the colleges 
in the field of the arts and somewhat ex- 
tolled by some individuals active in the 
field of engineering education. 

When following this plan, the laboratory 
in each scientific branch takes a legitimate 
place as the preeminent educational instru- 
ment to encourage each individual student 
to do and dare for the development of his 
own intelligence. Provided with sympa- 
thetic counsel and advice comporting with 
his intellectual development, each student 
carries on in this plan with an indepen- 
dence, resourcefulness and originality which 
are unknown in the lecture room or ordi- 
nary types of recitation and are only fairly 
rivaled in the seminar. He, moreover, as 
an undergraduate, finds encouragement for 
carrying on among library riches in a man- 
ner usually realized only by the stimulus of 
seminar work in graduate groups. 

The foreknowledge of an examination 
which will cover comprehensively the fields 
pursued under the plan prevents an undue 
emphasis by any student on subjects of 
narrow lines to the atrophy of the asso- 
ciations of broader learning, while the plan 
knits together each student’s learning as an 
entity, instead of leaving it as the collection 
of discrete deposits from many disjointed 
subjects of study that the piecemeal system 
commonly achieves. 

The contemporary struggles of the Amer- 
ican universities and arts colleges to modify 
in a revolutionary manner and improve 
upon their educational methods demon- 
strate that the piecemeal system of edu- 
cation is a candidate for bankruptcy, if 
it is not already bankrupt. The ‘‘honors 
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group’’ system, on the other hand, pos. 
sesses the needed educational stimulus for 
students of the higher competency, and the 
operation of the plan for such students in a 
large student environment gives favorable 
reactions upon all. Most children and 
young men exhibit lively interest in most 
of the experiences of life and assiduously 
seek additional experiences. It is not lack 
of an inherent spirit of interest in the 
young that deadens the processes of educa- 
tion. The deadening influence usually is 
lack of guidance in logical routes wh 

may be pursued with individual responsi- 
bility and a sense of achievement by each 
student. Such routes lead to an apprecia 
tion of the joys of intellectual accomplish- 
ment and thereby arouse in a natural man 
ner the interest and ambition of each in 
dividual. Experience proves that this re- 
sult is not attained only for those leading 


students who are members of honors 
groups. Interest, like enthusiasm, is con- 


tagious, and the many personal relations 
between students in a large student body 
transfer at least a portion of the interest 
aroused in the honors groups to their fel- 
lows who have not chosen voluntarily t 
join the more independent-minded seekers 
after learning and experience. We achieve 
the guidance needed for this happy purpose 
by means of suitable counselors for the stu- 
dent groups. 

This is an educational crossroad at which 
American universities may diverge from 
the beaten path of conventional higher edu- 
cation and strike out independently in ter 
ritory of great promise for fruitfulness 
If they do not generally seek out these 
routes through which the leading minds 
among their students may be discovered 
and encouraged to self-education, one of 
the important sources of the generously 
endowed minds needed for leadership in 
a many-sided democracy will have be- 
trayed us. 
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THE SUPERINTENDENT THINKS OUT LOUD 


By ROSCOE PULLIAM 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, HARRISBURG, ILLINOIS 


Tue writer of this paper has just passed 
through the ordeal of employing teachers 
for the coming year for a small city school 
system. His experiences in this task prompt 
the young people who come to seek the 
none-too-desirable positions that he has to 
offer, and some speculations on the proper 
funetion of a teachers college and the de- 
gree to which, apparently, the colleges 
whose graduates he meets are fulfilling 
their function. 

One of the most noteworthy facts with 
which he has been impressed is the very 
great range in the apparent quality of the 
applicants who come into his office armed 
with first-grade teachers’ certificates and 
two-year diplomas from normal schools. 
The applicants who presented themselves 
this year, for example, ranged from a 
young man who wanted to be a “‘ principle 
in one of your elementary buildings,’’ and 
who wrote a letter which would not have 
been worth a C as a seventh-grade English 
exercise, to several young women whose 
general intellectual grasp seemed far su- 
perior to that of the average college gradu- 
ate. This, it will be said, is not surprising 
in view of what we know about individual 
differences in ability, which, of course, is 
true if one grants that from the time these 
people have passed through the four years 
of high school and been admitted to and 
graduated from the two-year course in a 
teachers college, there has been no process 
of selection, no successful attempt whatever 
rigorously to weed out the stupid, the lazy 
and the generally incompetent. If, how- 
ever, there has been any genuine attempt 
to maintain adequate minimum standards 
all along the line, the lower level of this 
range of difference should not reach quite 
so low as it very evidently does. 


It is possible, of course, to argue that the 
high school has come to be a school for all 
the children of all the people, that it has no 
selective function whatever, but exists for 
the purpose of doing what it can to enrich 
the life of every child who will remain in 
it, to the extent and in the direction of each 
child’s natural capacities. With this thesis, 
in so far as it applies to the high school, it 
is not necessary to quarrel in the present 
case. 

When, however, it appears that the same 
principle is being applied in the teachers 
colleges, there should be, to say the least, 
some room for dissent. The teachers col- 
leges exist to serve a different function en- 
tirely from that of the high schools, a funce- 
tion which can be served only by making 
them highly selective in character. 

There is perhaps no more pressing prob- 
lem in the whole field of public education 
at the present time than the problem of se- 
curing a sufficient number of teachers of 
proper quality to fill available teaching 
positions. We have the information neces- 
sary to operate good schools, we have the 
tools and the buildings and the systematic 
organizations all pretty well worked out, 
we can, in most places at least, get the 
money, but what we can not get is enough 
genuine, capable, professional teachers to 
carry on the work. 

The task of providing us with the high- 
grade, well-trained, competent personnel 
that we so sorely need is the task of the 
teachers college. To the end that it may 
meet this high responsibility, a responsi- 
bility than which there is no greater in 
American education, it seems to the writer 
that it will have to select carefully the indi- 
viduals whom it undertakes to train, and 
promptly reject those who demonstrate 
their unfitness for the intellectual leader- 
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ship which a teacher ought to be able to 
assume, 

It may be argued that in this way the 
number of available people who have se- 
cured the two-year minimum of training 
will be further reduced, and the situation 
which now exists will be aggravated rather 
While there might be a 
temporary decrease in the number of avail- 


than improved. 


colleges, it 
would be a At the very 
worst, those who would be lost to the pro- 
fession by the weeding-out process would 
be those who would not have been fit to 
teach, even if they had had the stamp of 
approval of a too lenient teachers college 
and a careless state department of educa- 
tion. The loss to the profession in them 
would be zero. It takes more than a given 
number of semester hours of D and C grade 
work to make a trained teacher. 

On the other hand, courageously to elimi- 
nate them would have two results. First, 
by reducing the number of so-called gradu- 
ates who go out to seek positions, it would 
tend to raise the salaries which those who 
do sueceed in graduating would receive, 
which in its turn will in time attract to the 
teachers colleges some of the ambitious and 
able young people almost all of whom now 
head for the universities to train for other 
vocations. Second, it will make the two- 
year normal diploma mean something to 
employing authorities, so that normal grad- 
uates will be desirable on the teaching 
roster for more definite and worthy reasons 
than that, for example, the report to the 
state department must show that none but 
normal graduates have been recently em- 
It will set the normal graduate 


able graduates of teachers 


beneficial loss. 


ployed. 


off from the irresponsible damsel who has 
loafed for two years in a girls’ seminary or 
a small denominational college, or from the 
high-school graduate whose uncle is inti- 
mate with the authority who issues certifi- 
cates, and has influence with the board of 
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education. Too often, at the present 1 
the difference between the supposedly 
fessionally trained teacher and the on 
has less training, but more intelligence 
too hard to define for some of us t 
very enthusiastic about the normal-trai: 
teacher with the C - average. 

A second outstanding fact is the evid 
intellectual poverty of many of these 1 
mal graduates whose scholastie records 


good and whose personality gives 


promise of intelligence. One young wo! 
for example, thought she must have a 
tion as English teacher in a junior 
school. The interviewer seeking som 
formation about her tastes in reading a 
her what she read. She named a nu: 
of classics such as invariably appear in 
dergraduate literature courses, whereu 
the interviewer asked whether she had 
those for credit or for pleasure. Sh: 
mitted that every one had been read 
eredit. The interviewer explained t] 
wanted to know what she read for 
She first protested that she had no tim 
reading for mere pleasure, and finally 
mitted that she read the American Mu 
zine and an occasional sentimental! no\ 
no possible worth. Here was a gir! 
wanted to teach English in the junior | 
school without having acquired any st: 
ards, any well-formed tastes or any a 
ent intellectual interests of any sort. 
she not only bore the stamp of a state t 
ers college, but had a superior record, 
grades mean anything at all. 

Applicant after applicant revealed 
fact that she reads nothing respectable that 
is not assigned in class, that she is int 
ested in nothing in particular, and wants 
to teach only because her father is beg 
ning to get ugly about her clothing bills, or 
some similarly cogent reason. 

Again, one is appalled at the degree 
which some of these people lack skill in the 
fundamental subjects of the elementary 


+y 
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Several years’ experience in super- 

x the teaching of arithmetic has taught 
writer never to assume that a beginning 
r knows anything beyond long divi- 
and last year he even discovered one 
d no idea how to get a trial divisor 
by guessing and trying it out. Yet 
labeled and 


ped trained teachers ready to go into 


people are coming to us, 


lassroom and, on their own responsi- 
to teach anything the elementary 
requires. 
must be recognized, of course, in all 
ss to the teachers college, that these 
repancies in fundamental training ar 
rited from the elementary and the high 
|, and that they can not possibly all be 
in and bolstered up in two short 
us, especially when a considerable part 
this time by all means should be spent 
professional study. If the young peo- 
who come from the normal schools do 
now the elements of arithmetic, if they 
not spell or punctuate, if they are igno- 
f history and innocent of general 
Latin, a hodge-podge of algebra and 
etry and a memory of the high-school 
whirl, we can not hold the teachers 
ge responsible, nor can we expect it to 
e work of twelve years in two, more 
ticularly when haphazard mental habits 
been thoroughly grounded in the stu- 
ts by twelve years of practice. That 
go forth in many respects as ignorant 
they come, with their pedagogy and 
ictice teaching resting upon foundations 
subject-matter most insecure, is smal! 
nder. Indeed it would be a wonder if 
ere otherwise. 
one can not be blamed for wanting 
t it seems impossible to get. Desirable 
dagogical principles are, some unrea- 
nable old fogies among us would like to 
ave our teachers of arithmetic know some 
arithmetic. Illuminating and helpful as 
psychology is to him who would direct and 
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control behavior, it is not quite a substitute 
for history in the history class. 

After all, the fact that 
enter teachers colleges kn 
what they ought to know is to be attribute: 
in large part to the fact that 
taught in the public schools by 
who knew as little as they in their turn will 
he ele- 


mentary and high schools would do much 


know when they go out to teach. 


better what they should do, if the teachers 
who teach in them knew what they should 
know. It is a vicious circle, and somewhere, 
sometime, some one will have to take cour- 
age and break it. It appears that the 
teachers college is as good a place as any to 
make the break. 

Chis break, it seems to the writer, can be 
made only by getting away somewhat from 
the semester hour lock-step, and planning 
teachers college courses in such a way that 


a student will have to demonstrate a satis- 


factory degree of ability in the funda- 


mental school subjects or take courses in 
them before he can be graduated, even if 
in this way he takes four years to complete 
the two-year course. This can be done by 
requiring him to pass no-credit courses it 
fundamental subjects in which a battery of 
with all 
It should be possible 


tests administered possible care 
show him to be weak. 
to plan the courses in such a way that stu 
dents who come adequately prepared for 
college work ean proceed at once with the 
two-year professional courses fitting them 
to teach in the elementary school, while 
those whose academic background is weak 
should be given a chance to build it up to 
the required minimum as fast as their abil- 
ity will permit. During recent years the 
edu- 
eation have been telling us a deal 
about our duties and responsibilities with 
indi- 


teachers colleges and departments of 


great 


reference to the obvious facts about 
vidual differences in ability, the while they 
have been doing very little about these dif- 
ferences in a practical way with their own 
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courses. Here it would appear is a chance 
for them to follow their own best preaching. 

Finally, the teachers college, it seems to 
the writer, should address itself seriously 
to the problem of relieving the intellectual 
poverty, the barrenness of vital interest to 
which reference has already been made. 
To the question, ‘‘ What are you especially 
interested in?’’ the average applicant for a 
teaching position apparently has no answer 
that is much more encouraging than 
‘*eredit-gathering.’’ Now and then one 
finds an individual who has some genuine, 
worth-while interests, but not often. 

The remedy is not easy to suggest. No 
doubt, here as elsewhere the trouble goes 
back to the high school and the elementary 
school, where the natural eager curiosity of 
the child has been starved to death by the 
apathetic ministrations of teachers who in 
their turn had no vital worth-while inter- 
ests. Whatever the cause, the situation is 
deplorable. 

Perhaps to remove the emphasis of the 
school from eredit grubbing to honest 
scholastic achievement, to place a heavy 
premium upon a high quality of work and 
to penalize severely work that is merely 
perfunctory, to plan courses so that there 
will be more reading and thinking, more 
weighing and comparing of conflicting 
opinion and less quizzing and _ bluffing, 
more problem work and less _ text-book 
memorizing, all would help to awaken the 
sleeping spirits who infest the classrooms 
of the colleges for the allotted unvarying 
time, and then go forth to try to teach. 

Whatever means may be employed to 
achieve it, something should be done to im- 
prove the quality of the beginning teacher. 
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The least that we have a right to expect, jt 
would seem to the writer, is that the nor 
mal diploma should mean that the person 
upon whom it is conferred has complete}, 
measured up to some definite minimum 
standards of scholarship and social eff- 
ciency, standards that are high enough to 
be certain to exclude all who are obviously 
unfit to teach. This does not now seem to 
be true in all cases. Young people whom 
the college authorities would positively re- 
fuse to employ, were they in our positions, 
are being graduated from some norm: 
schools every year, to go forth to seek posi- 
tions even with the aid of vaguely worded 
recommendations from faculty members. 
If the teachers college exists to save stupid 
young people from disappointment, this 
practice is right and proper. If, however, 
the teachers college exists to produce teach- 
ers, if its responsibility to the public 
schools is greater than its responsibility to 
any individual student, to place the stamp 
of its approval upon a doubtful or impos- 
sible individual is in every sense inde- 
fensible. 

The writer, himself a teachers college 
graduate, is not unmindful of the difficul- 
ties that beset the path of the teachers col- 
lege, nor does he believe that the general 
quality of its product is particularly bad. 
There probably never has been a time when 
beginning teachers were as good as they are 
now. All the improvement that has been 
made, however, has not yet eliminated the 
conditions set forth in preceding para- 
graphs. It was to set forth these condi- 
tions from the point of view of the public 
school administrator out in the field that 
this paper was written. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING IN 
ENGLAND 
Tue British Broadeasting Corporation has 
issued its program of talks and lectures for the 
period from the end of September till the end 


of December and this is summarized in the 
London Times Educational Supplement. 

A new series of talks at 10: 45 A. M. includes 
talks on common sense in household work, on 
problems of parents and children and a talk 


sod eens Hla 


ll ce 
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‘The Week in Parliament,” which will be 
ast on Wednesdays throughout the ses- 
by women M.P.s. Gardening, careers for 
vs and girls and other practical subjects are 


ided among the afternoon talks at 3: 45 and 
Mr. Robertson Seott contributes a series on 
tur Great-Grandfather’s Countryside,” and 
M Flora Grierson a group of talks on famous 
vel books, ranging from Marco Polo to D. H. 
rence. There will be a series of talks on the 
tory of Embroidery,” by Mr. Leigh Ashton, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, and six 
by Mrs. C. D. Rackham on “How we man 
affairs.” 
Seven o’clock remains the critics’ hour, and 
erities include, as before, Mr. Desmond Mac- 
Carthy and Miss V. Sackville-West, Mr. Ernest 
Newman and Mr. Francis Toye, Mr. James 
te and Mr. Basil Maine, who returns to the 
ophone. Tuesdays provide a change from 


critics in a series of fortnightly talks for 
torists, by such speakers as Lord Howe, Lord 
Cottenham and Colonel Moore-Brabazon, to- 
er with another group of talks on the day’s 
This time, however, it is talks on night 
rk that will be given, under the title “While 
idon Sleeps.” The gardening advice con- 
uted by the Royal Horticultural Society now 
ppears every Saturday at 7:15 P. M. instead 
f on Wednesdays at 6:30 P. M. 
The courses of talks at 7:25 nightly from 
Monday to Friday and at 8 P. M. on Tuesdays 
arranged by the Adult Education Section 
conjunction with the Central Council for 
Broadeast Adult Edueation. On alternate Mon- 
ys M. Stéphan will continue his French talks, 
| a new series of Spanish talks will be given 
Dr. A. R. Pastor, Cervantes reader in Span- 
at King’s College, London. A series of sci- 
ence talks has been arranged for Tuesday eve- 
nings throughout the session; Professor J. W. 
Gregory, Professor W. W. Watts, Sir Arthur 
Smith Woodward and Professor A. C. Seward 
contribute to this course. 
On Wednesdays Mr. Roger Fry, the well- 
own art eritie, will talk on “The Meaning of 
Pictures.” He will be followed by Sir Richard 
Redmayne, whose subject will be “Coal-mines, 
Past, Present and Future.” A series of histori- 
eal talks will be given every Thursday through- 
it the session. The first six will be by Dr. G. 
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C. Coulton, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
under the title “England in the Middle Ages,” 
and the second six by Mr. A. V. Judges, of the 
London School of Economies, who will speak on 
“Life and Labor in England from Elizabeth to 
Anne.” “The Village and the Village Crafts- 
man” is the subject of a series of talks which 
will be given on the first six Fridays of the ses 
sion. Lieutenant-Colonel W. B. Little, director 
of the Rural Industries Bureau, will give th 
first and last talks on general problems, and 
there will be four talks by experts on specific 
crafts, including a blacksmith and a wheel 
wright. On Fridays, also, Mr. M. R. Ridley, 
fellow and chaplain of Balliol College, Oxford, 
vill give a series on “Poetry and the Ordinary 
Listener.” On Tuesdays Professor W. G. de 
Burgh will broadeast, from Daventry 5XX, six 
talks on “The Meaning of Ethies.” On the re- 
maining Tuesdays Dr. William Brown will giv 
six talks on “Mind and Body.” 

The late evening talks include Sir Walford 
Davies on Tuesdays, Mr. Vernon Bartlett's 
“Way of the World” on Thursdays and Mr 
Gerald Barry ’s “The Week in London” on Sat 
urdays. A symposium of individual opinions 
entitled “Points of View” will be introduced by 
Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson. Mr. H. G. Wells, M1 
Bernard Shaw, Dean Inge, Sir Oliver Lodge 
and Professor J. B. S. Haldane wi 


tribute. The regular poetry readings from con 


| all con- 


temporary poets at 6 P. M. on Tuesdays will be 
continued, and other readings will figure from 
time to time on Sunday afternoons and in week- 
day evening programs. 

WORLD ILLITERACY 

Wortp illiteracy, the U. S. Bureau of Edu 
cation reports, is on the decrease. The trend of 
most of the major social and political move 
ments in the last half or quarter of a century 
has been in directions that stimulate and require 
rreater literacy. 

Japan in 1922, for example, celebrated the 
semicentenary of the issuance of the code of 
popular education in 1872. This was a celebra 
tion of 60,000,000 of people over the develop 
ment of a complete school system that now en 
rolls 99 per cent. of all children of school age, 
as against 3] per cent, that were attending 


‘ 


school at the beginning of the half century. 
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In 1872 the conception of popular education 
began to take hold in Siam, but grew very 
slowly until 1923, when the primary education 
into effect. 
been rapid in this nation of 9,000,000 inhabi- 


law went Since then progress has 
tants, 

The theory that education should be limited 
to the governing and privileged classes was re- 
versed about 1900 for 10,000,000 of the people 
in the Philippines and Porto Rico, and in 20 
years the illiteracy rates were reduced by 30 
per cent. or more, 

The three great empires, China, Russia and 
Turkey, with 590,000,000 of people, adopted 
democratic forms of government, and with them 


The 


mass-education movement in China, involving as 


the corollary of free public education. 


it does the abolition of the classical language 
and the adoption of Pei-hua for literary pur- 
poses, is the most comprehensive plan of de- 
liberately changing a written language and re- 
ducing illiteracy ever undertaken. If it sue- 
ceeds to the point of making 300,000,000 of 
Chinese literate, world illiteracy will have been 
reduced by something more than one third, 

The readjustment of national boundaries in 
Europe and Asia subsequent to the World War 
and the establishment of new national units re- 
sulted in smaller political divisions more nearly 
coincident with ethnie groups and more homo- 
At the same time it 
gave an added dignity to languages that had 
heretofore been little recognized. Undoubtedly 
this has had, and will continue to have, a strong 
Some of the 
smaller ethnie groups of Europe such as Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden that have for many 
years maintained their own national govern- 
ments are almost free from illiteracy. 

With the exception of Abyssinia, Egypt and 
Liberia, Africa is almost wholly under European 
The European population is inereas- 
ing in numbers, and literacy, through mission- 
ary, governmental and private effort, is growing 
with it. 

The percentage of illiteracy in the continental 
United States of America has been lowered 14 
per cent. in 50 years, that is from 20 per cent. 
in 1870, to 6 per cent. in 1920. 


geneous in population. 


influence in reducing illiteracy. 


control. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE U. §. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
Tue U.S. Publie Health Service has issu 
statement, given below, setting forth its rm 


ments for conserving the health of chil 
the publie schools. 

The school building should be so placed 
readily to groups of children. 
dangers of traffic now have an important 


accessible 


on school location. There should be no 
nuisance, such as railroads, abattoirs, factor 
similar conditions. The grounds should 

drained and the play area should be surfa 
In tl 


schools there should be a minimum of 5! 


as to be free from mud on wet days. 


feet of play area for each pupil, and addit 
ground space for gardens is highly des 
Trees are not to be considered a necessit; 
school grounds. 

They should never be near enough to tl 
ing to cast a shadow over the windows. La 
ing should, of course, be done if there is r 
this should not be given preference to tli 
sion of playgrounds. 

The exterior of the building should be | 
to be as-attractive as possible without inte: 
with the natural 
grade school should have more than thre 
Of course the building should be firepro 


halls should be wide and have as much natur: 


illumination of the rooms 


tilation and illumination as possible. T 
from the building should be wide and it is \ 
important that all doors in the building 
rooms, in the halls and to the outside—should 
outward. The doors leading from the building 
should be equipped with automatic fool-p: 
vices which will open the door when pushed by an; 
child. The reason for this is to prevent the piling 
up of children in case of panic. It is notable t! 
in all the disasters of recent years in school build 
ings the great loss of life has been due t 
piling up, either behind locked doors or in narrow 
stairways. The hallways should be well lighted 
and always have some natural illumination. T 
furnace room should have fireproof walls, ceiling 
and doors. 

Pure drinking water should be availabl 
Of course the drinking fountai 


¢ 
A 


+ 


4 


schools. 
sanitary way to provide drinking water 
dren. The fountain should never be located 
toilet rooms; the corridor is the preferable | 
tion. One fountain to about 50 children is 
best proportion. The type of fountain is very 1™ 
portant. Many schools provide fountains which 
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is unsanitary as the common drinking cu; 
nly satisfactory fountain is the type which 
water from the side of the bubbler and 

s the stream of water obliquely. Any 


} 


which permits the child to cover th 
with his lips is to be condemned. 
roper drinking fountain can not be pr 
paper cups should be used. If th 
le cups are too expensive, children 
be taught to fold a paper cup. The pul 
rrence of the common drinking cup is 
tablished and deservedly so. 
n possible, wash bowls with hot water and a 
' liquid soap should be provided in every 
One bowl to each 20 children is the 
i number. The bowls should be the proper 
from the floor for children’s use. Up to 
sent time the paper towel is the only satis 


Irying material available for schools. 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS IN THE 
FIELD MUSEUM OF NATURAL 
HISTORY 


vipED for by the James Nelson and Anna 

e Raymond Fund for Children’s Lectures 

Kntertainments, a series of free moving 

programs to be given on consecutive 

rday mornings, beginning on October 5, is 

mmced for the autumn season at Field Mu 
of Natural History. 

nnouncing the programs, which will num 

n, Stephen C. Simms, director of the mu 

, invites children from all parts of Chicago 

its suburbs to attend. No tickets are nec 

for admission. Two performances wil! 

ven each Saturday, one at 10 a.m. and 

11 a.m., in the James Simpson theater 

the museum. The theater seats 1,150, and 

retore 2,300 children can be accommodated 


week, Children may come alone, accom 
ed by their parents, or in groups from 


is, playgrounds or other centers, either 
th or without teachers or other adult escorts. 


lhe first program, on October 5, consists of 
moving pictures, as follows: “Sea Birds,” 
us,” “Undersea Life of the North Atlantic” 

nd “The International Ice Patrol.” 
Un October 12 the moving pictures “Colum 
bus” and “Philadelphia” will be shown. The 
October 19 program will consist of the pictures, 


“The Panama Canal,” “Pillars of Salt,” “Some 


Wild Babies,” “The Spider” and “The Ant- 


Lion.” 
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A special feature of the program on October 
26 will be an illustrated talk by Dr. Clyde 
Fisher, of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, on “Our Earth and Neigh 
boring Worlds.” On the same program will be 
shown the motion pictures “She’s Wild,” “From 
‘Paddy’ to Bowl” and “In a Drop of Water.” 

“The Story of Steel,’ a multiple-reel feature 
moving picture, will be given on November 2. 
On November 9 the moving pictures will be 
“Nesting of the Sea Turtle” and “The Cruise 
of the Princess Pat.” The program for Novem 
ber 16 will consist of the films “Our Chicago” 
and “Story of the Four Seasons.” 

On November 23 there will be three films: 
“Beautiful Catalina,” “The Cliff Dwellers” and 
“Berber Mountain Peoples.” For November 30 
are scheduled the pictures: “King Snow Holds 
Court,” “Roads to Wonderland” and “The Pil 

rims.” The last entertainment, on December 7, 
will be an illustrated talk on “Giants of Long 
Ago.” 


THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
THE opening on September 23 of the Univer- 
sity Elementary School near the new campus of 
the University of California at Los Angeles 


Angeles city council in allowing a change in the 


took place as a result of the action of 
zoning plans to permit of the operation ol the 
school. The new school, which is an elementat 

school, will be situated on the block of land 
about two blocks east of the university campus, 
the school site being bounded by Loring, Wood- 
ruff, Warner and Holmby Avenues. It is the 
first elementary school to be located in the 
Westwood Hills district north of Wilshire 
Boulevard, and will serve a large territory that 
is fast building up. 

Already 379 students have applied for admis- 
sion, according to a statement by Dr. Charles 
W. Waddell, director. These enrolments have 
all been voluntary and came when it was uncer- 
tain whether the school would open before the 
spring semester next February. Dr. Waddell 
stated that the school will include all the grades 
between and including the nursery and sixth 
grades. Already the enrolments in the nursery 
and kindergarten grades are so heavy that no 
additional students ean be accepted. Enrol- 
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ments will be received for the middle grades in 
the school. 

The Los Angeles school department will pro- 
vide the site and buildings, and the responsi- 
bility for supplying teachers and the operation 
of the school is assumed by the University of 
California. The school has been operated for 
several years near the Vermont Avenue campus 
of the university, which was vacated when the 
university moved to its new campus in West 
Last year the enrolment in the 

The capacity of the school this 


Los Angeles. 
school was 385. 
vear will be approximately 400. 

The school was conducted near the Vermont 
Avenue campus in ten spacious bungalows, and 
these bungalows will be moved to the new site 
for the school in Westwood Hills. The board 
of education has announced that it will imme- 
diately start the moving of these buildings, and 
it was hoped that they would be in position to 
open the school by the time of the opening of 
the fall semester of the university. 

COURSES FOR TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


AT TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


A NEw program of educational courses, de- 
signed especially for teachers in service and 
professional workers, with hours arranged to 
avoid conflicts with their official duties, will be 
offered this autumn at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

It is expected that this plan will throw open 
more than four hundred courses to thousands 
of teachers in and about New York City who 
have been handicapped in advanced studies by 
In addition to residence 
courses a large number of courses will be offered 


inconvenient hours. 


at extramural centers. 

Except for a few introductory courses all 
work offered is of graduate level. A catalogue 
of twenty-eight departments of the college in- 
cludes only those classes given after 3 o’clock 
and on Saturdays. Teachers in service who 
wish to take courses without reference to candi- 
dacy for a degree may be admitted as part-time 
Registration for the 


non-matriculated students. 
winter session began on September 21. 

A department of psychiatric education, with 
courses in mental hygiene and public health, is 
included in the list open to part-time students. 
In the department of child development a course 
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is offered in approved methods of testing the 
Dr. Harry Dexter 
Kitson will give a class on analysis of th 


mentality of the young child. 
dividual. Other courses of a psychological] ng 


ture include classes in mental adjustments 
problems of the hard of hearing and the deaf 
mental hygiene in the publie schools, and ment 
and vocational tests. 

In addition the college will offer specia| 
courses for teachers of physically handicapped 
children under the direction of Dr. Hugh Grant 
Rowell, assistant professor of health education 
Among these are lip-reading for deaf childrer 
supervision of sight-saving classes, teaching 
fresh air classes and problems of the hard of 
hearing. 

Other courses are scouting and scoutcraft, 
camp leadership, problems of religion, character 
education, the village in its relation to farm 
city, principles of cookery, economie aspects 
meal preparation, psychology of family 
food marketing, recent research in cookery, food 
etiquette and hospitality, music in mental! and 


social therapy, first aid and nutrition and health 


HARVARD LAW SCHOOL DEDICATION 

Tue dedication of the new Langdell Hall at 
the Harvard Law School took place on Wednes- 
day, September 25. The Under Secretary 
State of the United States, the Honorabi 
Joseph P. Cotton, 96, and Dean Roscoe Pound, 
of the Harvard Law School, were expected t 
address the 500 or more guests in the court ro 
of Langdell Hall. 

By this dedication Harvard marks the con- 
summation of the campaign for a larger, better- 
equipped law sehool, begun in March, 19206, 
with an appeal to the American people for 


funds. As a result of this campaign, a larg: 

sum was secured for buildings and land, and ; 

with a part of this money the new Langdell Hal! 

was completed. . | 
On Wednesday morning the proceedings wer » 

conducted by the Harvard Law School Associa- j 

tion, whose president is Mr. William Thomas, 0! : ; 


San Francisco. Canadian, federal and stat 
judges, many members of the American bar and 
a number of foreign lawyers and scholars at- 
tended. Following the addresses by Dean 
Pound and Under Secretary of State Cotton, 4 
portrait of Dean Pound, painted by Mr. Charles 
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, ol 
the 
keys of the building were delivered 
hitect, Mr. Charles A. 
president of the 


be conterred 


Boston, was presented to the al assistance and 


o ) 
> th) ’ 
PoU00 000 


Harvard Law School Associa These funds have enab 


argement of the faciliti 
Coolidge, of vast law library and 
the university. 


upon 


study it. The new buildi: 


rv degrees were to shelf units, and has sta 
uished foreign scholars. 0oks. 


In the midst ot 


most outstanding 
Hall, 


remonies, is the new reading room, Said 


feature of the new ited the 35 studies 


shown to the visitors following he 78 stack stalls for undergrax 
stacks. 
» unique feature of the new 


the 


the largest in the world, 480 feet long, ex 


In court room, 
iter of this huge room there is located : ing. Here 
desk 24 feet square, with a capacity for 
ooks within the desk. A book lift con- 
this desk with the book stacks in the base- 
. so that, at a moment’s notice, the student 
secure the desired book. 


the entire length of the building. 


on top {loo 


the dedication wa 


court, modelled after the styl ol 
glish Courts at Westminster, wi 
counsel inside the bar on the sides and at right 
angles to the judges’ bench as well as before the 
ben h, 1s probably one of the finest court room 
Of the sum raised by the campaign conducted 

1926-27, about $500,000 was set aside 

general endowment of the library. A counsel, standing with back to the audience, t« 
ther $100,000 was provided for bibliograph- 


in the country. Its acoustics are said to be r 


markable, for an acousticon ceiling enables the 


heard in any part of the large room. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


De. WittiaM Warts FoLweLt, first president 
the University of Minnesota, an office that he 
i from 1869 to 1884, died at Minneapolis on 
Dr. Fol- 
was professor of political science until 1907 
was then made president emeritus. 


eptember 18, aged ninety-six years. 


Tue Rev. Dr. CLaRENcE A. Barzsovur will be 


nstalled as tenth president of Brown University 
October 18. 


Tue honorary doctorate of the Technica! In 


titute at Karlsruhe has been conferred on 


sident Hoover. 


De. A. F. Harman, assistant state superin- 

endent of Alabama, succeeds to the state super- 

itendeney on the retirement of Superintendent 
i. Tidwell, who joins the faculty of Teachers 
lege, Columbia University. 


J. H. Smepparp, head of the department of 


mal husbandry, has been appointed acting 
esident of the North Dakota Agricultural 
lege. 

\ COMPLETE reorganization is being made of 
* school system of St. Louis. Following the 
tirement of Superintendent John J. Maddox, 


Mr. 


superintendent. 


Henry J. Gerling was appointed acting 
Three assistant superintendents 
have been appointed. These are Miss Lillie R. 
Ernst, who has a grade-school superintendency ; 
T. E, Spencer, principal of the vocational schoo) 
and former director of reference, research and 
publicity, and J. Leslie Purdom, principal of 
the Harris Teachers College. 


ASSOCIATE SUPERINTENDENT Epwarp Man 
DEL, in charge of the Queens school division 
and supervisor of elementary school organiza 
tion, has been unanimously reelected by the 
New York City Board of Education for another 


six-year term as associate superintendent 


A. Mortimer Cuark, principal of the James 
Madison High School in Brooklyn, N. Y., will 
be transferred to the vacancy left at the De Witt 
Clinton High School, the Bronx, through the 
recent death of Dr. Francis H. J. Paul. The 
Board of has pres nted a 
recommendation to that effect, and it is expected 
that the Board of Education will approve. Mr. 
Clark’s place at Madison High School, under the 


plan recommended, will be temporarily filled by 


Superintendents 


acting principal. 
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Joun R. Dyer, for nine years dean of men 
and for four assistant to the chancellor at the 
University of Kansas, has left for Pocatello, 
Idaho, where he becomes director of the southern 
branch of the University of Idaho. He assumed 


his new duties on September 1. 
I 


Keruin has taken up her 
Island Uni 


Mrs. ApELINE K. 


work as dean of women at Long 
versity. 

Dr. Harrierr M. ALuyN has been appointed 
Mt. Holyoke College to sueceed Dr. 


this 


dean of 


Florence Purington, who has served in 


capacity for twenty-one years. Dr. Allyn spent 
the past year in archeological research in Pales- 
tine. 

Miss Erne. Knicut, formerly librarian of 
the College of Law, Syracuse University, has 
gone to Aurora as librarian of Wells College. 


AMONG new members of the faculty of Wes- 
leyan University are Willard P. Lewis, libra- 
rian; Joseph S. Daltry, associate professor of 
music, and the following assistant professors: 
Dr. George W. Hunter, in biology; Walter T. 
Pattison, in Romance languages; Dr. Adolph 
F. Pauli, in classics, and Carl Wiggin, in physi- 
cal education. 

At Ohio Wesleyan University, Dr. Leon D. 
Slater, of the Erie branch of the University of 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of psychology to take charge of some of 
the classes formerly taught by Dr. Floyd C. 
Dockeray, head of the department. Mrs. Louise 
Bolard More, for the past five years dean of 
women at Hamline University, has been ap- 
pointed dean of women. 

Facu.ty appointments at Lafayette College 
inelude Morris B. Storer, of the University of 
Pittsburgh, as instructor in philosophy. He 
will be temporarily acting head of the depart- 
ment in place of the late Dr. W. O. Allen. 
Francis F. Walls, of Syracuse University, will 
fill the position in the French department made 
vacant by the resignation of Professor Earle R. 
Closson. 

At Iowa State College, A. G. Black, of the 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
professor of economics; Hester Chadderdon, 
assistant professor of vocational education; P. 
J. H. Lange, of Augustana College, assistant 
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professor of English; D. B. Lueas, ass 


t 


professor of psychology, and Nelson P. H 
professor of religious education. 

A NuMBER of changes in the faculty : 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indian 
indicated in the list for the school year, 
The 1 
their d 


degrees, will fill vacancies caused by rv 


includes seventeen new names. 


structors, most of whom have 
tions or will take the places of those instru 
who will be on leave of absence for the 
The new members of the faculty and the d 
ments in which they will teach are as fo! 
Dr. Earl A. 
education and principal of the new | 
School; Dr. Albert LaFleur, head of the 
ence department and professor of geog: 


and geology; Dr. Earl A. Menk, head 


Johnson, associate profes 


T ti 


department of foreign languages; Dr. 
Shales, associate professor of education; 
Fisher, assistant professor of physical ed 
tion; Dr. Ernest L. Sabine, associate pro 
of English; Dr. C. Herbert Laub, profes 
history and acting head of the department; | 
Inga Lila Helseth, associate professor of « 
tion; Dr. Emma Lawson, associate professor 
psychology; Miss Theo Leola Bagwell, ass 
professor of art; Birchard Coar, assistant p: 
fessor of music; Miss Helen G. Caffyn, ass 
professor of physical education; Lowel! B 
Selby, assistant professor of industrial arts 
Mrs. Jessie Lowe, director of dining service and 
instructor in institutional management; Miss 
Frieda Pliefke, acting librarian, and Do. 
Crooks, assistant professor of science. Miss 
Elizabeth Ulmer has been appointed a member 
of the health service department at the colles 
and will serve as health nurse in the new Burris 


Sehool. 


Art the University of Buffalo new ap; 
ments to positions of professorial rank inc! 
Harry M. Gehman, Ph.D. (Pennsylvania) 
merly of Yale, head of the department of math 
matics, in place of Professor Wilfred H. Sher! 
deceased; Martin A. Brumbaugh, Ph.D. (Pen! 
sylvania), formerly of the Wharton Schoo! 
Finance, professor of economies and finan 
Charles S. Tippetts, Ph.D. (Princeton), 
merly of the University of Iowa, professor 
economies and finance; Robert Riegel, Pb-D 
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he Whartor 1 profession. Miss H: 
Michael G. |] te of Miss Grace Ov 
(Harvard), formerly of tl ry School Association 


tablishi 


iam and Mary, assistant pioneer in ¢ 


Carroll L. Fenton, h.D. and and in Scotland 


University of n ~ a 
; peas Dean W. F. 
professor in charge of the 
: ; : een granted a 
ourse for ichard ¥ 
arse for ’ emie year 1929-30 in 
(Chieago), formerly of the - : 
: polntment é a telliow in 
assistant rofessor of physi . . 
, int pro! r of ph} ] ptate University. 
Yale Review award of $2,000, o1 nted jointly by the 
Board 


an article published in the magazin¢ d the 
e year on national or international Presbyterian Church, 
been given to George Young, the 1 work under the 


plomatist and author, member of the yharters, director of 


of the research of the Ohio State 


( C. C. MeCracken, resea 


committee on foreign affairs 
rty in Great Britain, for his articl 
The Near East Goes West,” published 
1929. The article was selected terian Church. Dr. 


Board of Christian Education 

er, McCracken is eng 
ittee of three judges eonsisting of Mr. n educational survey ol! the colleges of 
it, formerly secretary of state; Mr. J. Presbyterian Church. Dean Sanders’s rese: 
1, editor of the London Observer, and | deal with instructional problems in lib 


Allen White, editor of the Em- irts colleges, especially the 
iction in higher educat 


supervision oO! 


von. 


Ezra L. Gruuis, registrar at the AmonG the visiting professors who wil 
of Kentucky, has recently returned vurses at Teachers College, Columbia U 
Dr. Sar 


as 


Washington, where he was called to par- tv, during the coming vear is 


ament 


e in the survey of land-grant colleges. \ngus, professor of New Testa 

rie theology at St. Andrew’s College, 
of Sydney, New South Wales, 

Dr. Ellwood P. Cubbe rley, executive he: 


division of education of Stanford U 


ATE ProressoR Wark, in the depart- 
economics and social science of Wes- 
‘niversity, will be on leave for the year 


rhill, Massachusetts, where he is repre- 
will give courses in educational 


and the history of education. Other vi 
professors include Dr. Ernest Horn, prof 


r both manufacturers and labor unions of 
industry in an attempt to work out a 
industrial cooperation. He is employed 


inions with the cooperation of the manu- education and director of the universit) 
-_ entary school of the State University 


 ¢ 1 hi . vho will give courses in elementary 
YenTON L. Geyer has resumed his work ' ' 
: he d f ed i? m or teachers, and Dr. Henry Suzzallo, formerly 
1 of the department of education in the . Tr? fe WwW 
7 I : ' president of the University of Washington, 
ro Normal College after spending a sab- oF : 
2 : . will give courses in the philosophy of edueat 
year in studying the schools of France, . 
Switzer! o- iA : Among the new appointments to the regular 
iny, Switzerland and Austria. . 
: en ae staff of the college are: Dr. Lois Hayden Meck, 


H Hopsman, lecturer at the Stockwell associate director of the Institute of Child Dx 


¢ College, London, has been granted a velopment; Dr. Grayson N. Kefouver, associat 


‘f absence during the winter to give illus- professor of secondary education; Dr. ( 


1 iectures under the auspices of the Child L. Brownell, assistant professor of ph: 
tion Foundation, 66 East 92nd Street, cation, and Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, 
York, on the possibilities the nursery professor of education and 


offers to the child, to the parent and as _ cialist. 
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Jupce Joun C. H. Wu, president of the 
Provisional Court of Shanghai, will leave China 
in October to accept a Julius Rosenwald Foun- 
dation appointment as a lecturer on Oriental 
jurisprudence at the Harvard Law School, his 


alma mater. 


BertraNnp Russet, the English publicist, will 
lecture at Lafayette College on October 3. On 
the following day M. Marcel Dupré, of Paris, 


will give an organ recital at the college. 


Tue Bennett lecturers at Wesleyan Univer- 
sity for this year are, in January, Dr. Clarence 
C. Little, who will speak on “Biology and 
Heredity,” and, in February or March, Pro- 
fessor Edward L. Thorndike, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, a graduate of Wes- 
leyan in the class of 1895, who will speak on 
“Psychology.” 

PresipeENT WittiaM W. Nerson, of Smith 
College, will be the speaker at the convocation 
of Wesleyan University in recognition of honor 
students of the year 1928-29, which will be held 
on October 2. 


Dr. Joun H. Finuey, of the editorial staff of 
the New York Times, is Sir George Watson 
professor of American history, literature and 
institutions at the University of Edinburgh. 
Dr. Finley sailed for England on September 21 
and will begin his lectures on October 21. In 
previous years the speakers have delivered six 
lectures in as many different places: in London 
(the House of Lords and Guildhall) and the 
Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, Manchester 
and Edinburgh. Last year, however, the plan 
was changed, and it was decided that the full 
course should be given in one university each 
year. Dr. Finley has expressed a preference 
for the University of Edinburgh, as he traces 
his own ancestry back to Scotland. He pur- 
poses to speak of the influence of the descen- 
dants of Scotland in the development of the in- 
stitutions of America and the making of its 
history. Dr. Finley has also been named as the 
lay representative from the United States to the 
first Joint Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 


TWENTY-FIVE charitable, religious and educa- 
tional institutions receive more than $2,000,000 
under the will of Alfred M. Heinsheimer. The 


New York Foundation, established by Mr. Hein- 
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sheimer in 1910 as a “non-sectarian institution 
for charitable, educational and religious enter- 
prises,” is the chief beneficiary under the wil! 
The estate was estimated at over $3,000,000. 


Jutius RosENWALD has given $500,000 to th 
Jewish Theological Seminary of America to set 
up an endowment to be known as the Louis 
Marshall Memorial Fund in honor of the Jewish 
leader, who died in Zurich, Switzerland, on Sep- 
tember 11. In making the offer Mr. Rosen 
wald wrote that it had been inspired by a letter 
which Mr. Marshall wrote shortly before his 
death and in which he evinced his great interest 
in the seminary and in education in genera] 
Mr. Rosenwald had hitherto made small gifts to 
the seminary, amounting to about $5,000. 


SamueL X. Gayworp, of Detroit, has 
nounced the plans for the Gaylord Foundation 
His initial $200,000 
toward a large building fund in which many 
Jewish leaders of the city have already ex- 
pressed interest. The object of the foundation 
is to make possible a recreational and educa- 
tional center for Jewish youth in Detroit. 


looks 


contribution of 


Ir is announced from Ottawa that Brandon 
Baptist College in Manitoba has received a 
series of gifts for its endowment fund. Mr. 
Cyrus S. Eaton, of Cleveland, Ohio, a native 
of Nova Scotia, contributed $350,000; Mr 
Gordon Edwards, the liberal member for Ot 
tawa, $200,000; Mr. A. E. Mackenzie, of Bran- 
don, $100,000, and two anonymous citizens 
of Winnipeg, $50,000 each. The interest on 
$550,000 of this total becomes immediately 
available, and the principal will be turned over 
to the college authorities when they have com 
plied with the condition that they raise an ad- 
ditional $500,000 from other friends of the 


college. 


Kine Zocu, of Albania, has given 300 acres 
of arable land and eighty acres of wooded |and 
for the foundation of an American college. I! 
will be between Durazzo and Kavaya, overlook- 
ing the Adriatic Sea. Besides admitting young 
men and women for classical instruction, it wil! 
train Albanian teachers in American methods 
of instruction. The college will be supported 
partly by American Methodist church interes's 
and partly by the Albanian government. Th: 


ONes 


ere Le 
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eulty will be paid largely by Duke University 
North Carolina. King Zogu also presented 
Mr. Charles C. Hart, the American minister, 
50 aeres of arable ground at Tirana, 4,000 
above the valley, for use by an American 
istrial 


school, sponsored and supported by 
lunior American Red Cross. 
Christian Science Monitor reports 


Bengal (Rural) Primary Education Bill, 


9 is now in its amended form before the 


vincial Legislative Council. The bill is said 
be one of the most important measures for 
» next session and may give rise to consider 
» controversy. Its main objects are (1) to 


vide an authority for each district to con 


trol primary education; (2) to raise the funds 


ecessary for the gradual establishment of uni 
ersal primary education, and (3) to provide 
r compulsory attendance at school. Its opera 
n is confined to the rural districts of Bengal. 
is proposed to deal separately with the pri 
The 


select committee worked on the bill for several 


mary education problem in urban areas. 


nths and returned it with considerable altera 
tions. The chief alteration related to the ap- 


ndon 
- portionment of the expense, which they amended 


favor of the peasant. The select committee 


central committee to advise the 


suggested a 
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government in administering the measure, 
the government has accepted this proposa 
body, the 


each district is created a controlling 


District School Board. The constitution of the 
board follows closely the lines recommended by 
the select committee. 


Press 


points of major importance 


AN Associated dispatch 


five listed 


the Mexican government’s program of pub 


instruction, as outlined by Ezequiel Padilla, 
secretary of education, to the National Teachers’ 
Convention meeting in Mexico City. These are 


1 


Preparation of the working classes 

abuse by big industry, war on religious fanat 
cism and defense of the freedom of thought and 
doctrine, intensification of physical training and 
development of sports, an offensive against alco 
holism and concentration on the awakening of a 
spirit of optimism in the people.  Lliteracy 
must be wiped out to fit the working classes for 
the “dramatie race” which was going on between 
labor and big industry in Mexico, in the opinion 
of Mr. Padilla. He added that foreign capital 
especially was exploiting the native worker, who 
must be prepared to defend his rights. The 
projected national labor law, now before Con 
gress, would greatly aid labor’s cause, “saving 
the workers from falling like firewood under the 


boilers of great industry.’ 


DISCUSSION 


ORIGIN OF OUR COMMON POSI- 
TIONAL ARITHMETIC 


ATTENTION has frequently been called to the 
act that the earliest known systems of nu- 
merical notation do not involve our modern 
zero, Which now implies four important con- 
cepts. The oldest of these is that of emptiness, 
and special symbols for this concept appeared 
early in the numerical notations of the Egyp- 
The 
second is the additive concept which implies 
that when zero is combined with any number by 


This is 
the identity of group theory and hence it is also 


tans, Babylonians, Greeks and others. 


np ; ; 
addition it does not affect this number. 


very old but it failed to receive much explicit 
The 


third concept involved in zero relates to its 


yorted 
' 


attention before the nineteenth century. 


eres! 


Th 


property as a multiplier according to which it 
transforms into zero every finite number with 
The fourth of these con 


cepts relates to its property when used as a 


which it is combined. 


divisor according to which it tranforms into 
infinity every other number with which it is 
combined, while the result obtained by combin- 
ing it with itself is indeterminate. 

During recent years the operation of divid- 
ing by zero has not been sanctioned by many 
writers, but it ean often be used advantageously 
and the question may be raised whether we have 
not gone too far in barring this operation from 
algebra. At any rate, many of the best writers 
of the past found it useful, and the history of 
zero would be incomplete without a considera 
tion of its use as a divisor. Moreover, there is 


no serious logical difficulty involved in this use 
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according to the appropriate postulates. Hence 
it results that the use of zero in mathematics 
furnishes a clear illustration of a statement due 
“Mathe- 


maties is the art of giving the same name to dif- 


to H. Poincaré which is as follows: 


ferent things,”? and when one speaks of the 
origin of zero in mathematics it is necessary to 
bear in mind its various aspects since these were 
first explicitly used at widely different times. 

The term positional arithmetic may be so de- 
fined that the emptiness zero is the only one 
which is needed in its development, and if this 
is done it may be said that the ancient Baby- 
lonians had a positional arithmetic since their 
numerical symbols were functions of their posi- 
tions, and a special symbol was sometimes em- 
ployed to represent emptiness. In fact, their 
numerical symbols were also sometimes fune- 
tions of the nature of the objects which were 
enumerated since the symbol which commonly 
represented 10 represented 1800 when applied 
to units of area. It may be added that the dif- 
ferent units of weights and measures as well as 
the different names for various powers of the 
base of numeration exhibit close approaches 
towards positional arithmetic, but in an actual 
positional arithmetic the position of a number 
symbol indicates the index of the power of the 
base into which the number represented by this 
symbol is to be multiplied. 

An important feature of positional arithmetic 
is that it implies indefinitely high powers of the 
base and hence an indefinitely large number of 
dimensions. The terms square and cube ex- 
hibit the close contact between dimensions and 
powers of a number, and tables of squares and 
cubes of natural numbers have come down to 
us from ancient Babylonian times. The step to 
higher powers represents an advance in which 
arithmetic left his faithful wife, geometry, be- 
hind, and it is interesting to note that this 
separation for a time seems to have first oe- 
curred in the construction of systems of numera- 
tion. It may also be noted in passing that the 
wife dominated the husband during the very 
fruitful Greek period of mathematics, but the 
more natural order of things has been gradually 
restored since then as may be inferred from the 
common term arithmetization of mathematies. 

1H. Poincaré, Bulletin des Sciences Mathé- 
matiques, 32 (1908): 174. 
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geometrizatior 


As a matter of fact, the term 


mathematics is almost equally applicable. 
particular, the higher dimensions to which 
have referred have been geometrized in mod 
times and this reflects the feminine characteri 
of doing whatever the men did. 

Traces of positional arithmetic are natu 
mathemat 


found the oldest known 


developments since such traces are involved 


among 


the earliest systems of numeration which ext 
beyond the base employed therein. The met 
of denoting the multiples of different power 
the base by different positions of the sy: 
representing these multiples seems a nat 
one. It may be noted that this method fai 
embody completely the richness of the n 
extensive systems of numeration, such as 
one devised in the “Sand-reckoner” of Ar 
medes, where successive larger and larger b 
are contemplated, and hence it represents a | 
of pauperization of the magnificence of 

“an be represented in 
very compact form. On the other 
represents an intellectual enrichment since it 


volves an expression of the paucity of our 


large numbers which 
hand, 


needs along the line of numerical notation, : 
this kind of enrichment seems to be the n 
abiding. 

Some years ago it was customary to assu 
that the Hindus contributed largely towards 
positional arithmetic. This based part 
on the assumption that the symbols invo! 
therein were of Hindu origin and partly on t 
assumption that all these symbols repres 
In recent years many evidences | 


was 


numbers. 
been produced which tend to show that 
former assumption rests upon a very insecu! 
foundation in the present state of our know!- 
edge relating thereto. As the latter of thes 
assumptions depends upon the definition of t 
term positional arithmetic its validity does 
require any discussion. If it is granted, 
question of the origin of ovr positional arit 
metic becomes very complicated since zero v 
as a number before 
At any rate, our mod 
is a kind of by-product 
represents a rich heritag 


not finally regarded 
seventeenth century. 
positional arithmetic 
of many workers and 
whose donors will probably remain unknow! 

G. A. MILLER 


UNIVERSITY oF ILLINOIS 
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PRESCHOOL EDUCATION 
hooks are written and lectures give 
what to say t 


lav the much-needed stress on what to be. 


parents what to do and 


eir children the right start in life. 


in of a new-born baby may be cor 


hra 


to a new camera film. Every experiet 
‘ing life is instantly and perfectly 
there, and will produce its reactior 
the child. Education, then, 


Not only the eye but ever 


havior of 
at birth. 
transmits the impressions received by 
iery is one of the fundamental principles 
ture and is evident long before self-con 
and intentional imitation appeat 


ness 


intelligent nurse knows that habits 


ped by the time a baby is two weeks old 

y are not good habits they are bad ones, 
ture does not normally stand still. 

old axiom, “Example is better than pre- 

”’ is not only true—it is tremendously im- 

nt. Mother and father 

ties and the character they wish their child 


show the 


must 


velop. 

voice sweet in quality and gentle in tone, 
rfulness, courtesy, kindness, unselfishness, 
| temper, good behavior and gentle manners, 


ect, reverence—are these the qualities you 


admire? 
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show h l ay at home 


lt 


be frinning 


Then 
as well as in publie. 
find 


imple before it can talk or 


you will 


your ehild li TOLLOY your ¢ 


words. Even the sterner forces 


obedience, the sense of duty, respon 
to endure hardness may show their 
very tender age. 

No after training can fully repl: 
of As 


long experience once said to me, “Fir 


such a home atmosphere. 


out.” 


This may seem a difficult the more 


such sur- 


prograt 


so if father and mother did not hav 


But the best of any- 


roundings in childhood. 
thing always requires effort and “The game is 
worth the candle.” The 
will be just as valuable to the grown-up 


self di scipline net cae ( 


Lo 


the little ones. 
How often a man or woman fails to get 


pro- 


motion, or even loses a job because of lac ol 
How often is the word tem- 


the 


the desired traits. 
perament used as inexcusable excust 
temper. 
As .Mr Edgar A. 
“Myself” : 
I must always live with myself and so, 
I want to be fit for myself to know 
Emity Ray Grecory 


Guest says in his poem 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


\ VENTURE IN VITALIZING REFER- 
ENCE READING 
STuDENTs at Teachers College, Columbia Uni 
ty, have been accustomed to eall at a loan 
in the lhbrary for books referred to by 
eir professors as helpful and necessary read 
‘in connection with their courses. This pro 
ire in securing reference material is com 
ily used by school libraries throughout the 
try, 
For several years Dr. William Heard Kil- 
itrick, professor of philosophy of education, 
d hoped that a special reading-room might 
secured where the students in his classes 
uld have free access to the books in the field 
nd eould thereby use more initiative in seeing 
nd choosing the books that best fitted individ- 
ual needs. Such a room would also provide an 
/pportunity on the part of the philosophy de- 


partment to bring to the attention of students 


special material which they might not otherwise 
ot 


see, for example, recent articles, reviews 


books, notices of 
elected material of outstanding writers showing 
the various ways in which they attack a specific 
problem. If such a be secured 
was hoped that some one from the phi 
department be 
advise with students when they wi 


fir 


important meetings and 


room could 


primarily 


shed help on 


might present 
questions arising from class discus 
papers and the like; and secondarily 
creating a room where the furnishings w 


| he re 


be attractive and comfortable, where th 


arranged so that i 


ing material would be 
used to the best 
definite spirit of friendliness 
might be developed between the students and 
the staff. 


be advantage and where a 


and cooperation 
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When Professor Charles E. Rush was ap- 
pointed librarian of Teachers College he ana- 
lyzed the situation found there and decided that 
different methods in handling the books re 
served for reference reading would save time 
and prove valuable in other ways both for the 
students and the Before 
making any change in the procedure used, he 


library assistants. 


wanted to test out with a small group the new 


methods he had in mind. If these methods 
proved successful they might later be used 
throughout the library as a whole. At this 


time Professor Kilpatrick and Professor Rush 
As a result of this confer- 
both men with regard to 


conferred together. 
ence the ideas of 
methods of improving the library were ex- 
pressed and found to be very similar. Plans 
were definitely made to open a special reading- 
room. The students enrolled in philosophy of 
education would provide the small group neces- 
sary to carry on the experiment Professor Rush 
wished to conduct. 

The writer, an assistant in the department 
of philosophy of education, was given the 
opportunity of spending a major part of the 
day in advising with students and in developing 
with the library staff techniques that would be 
instrumental in earrying on the experiment. 
Below in brief outline form are given the meth- 
ods and devices that gradually developed to aid 
in finding out just what would happen if a 
room was created that was pleasingly and com- 
fortably furnished, a room where the reading 
material was readily available and arranged 
invitingly, a room where students might advise 
freely with a person familiar with the field 
which the reading material covered. For prac- 
tical purposes these methods have been grouped 
under three main headings—realizing that such 
an organization distorts the picture to the ex- 
tent that it fails to show how each method 
affected other methods and caused new proce- 
dures to develop. Likewise such an organiza- 
tion makes it difficult to see the room and the 
spirit of the room at any one stage of its 


development. 

The first main heading, “Making the room 
attractive, comfortable and distinctively in char- 
acter with the philosophy developed at Teachers 
College,” has listed under it methods that can 
be applied in detail only to this particular 
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situation. However, the methods developed 
under the second main heading, “Making 
library attractive from the standpoint of 
reading material offered,’ and under the third 
heading, “Making advisory service available,” 
might be applied to libraries throughout 
country. The purpose of this article is to ma 
available for other libraries the methods 


and results obtained in this experiment. 


I. Making the room attractive, comfortable ar 
distinctively in character with the philosophy 
developed at Teachers College. 

is our good fortune to have many 

distant 


matter of interest to all a map was | 


(1) lt 
students from countries. As 
pared showing the thirty-three countries 

from which ninety of the students 
come, 

The next addition 
tance was the placing of the bust 
John Dewey in the room. It is mos 
fitting that we should have here th 
image of the philosopher whose views 
permeate all of our philosophy of edu 
cation. 

On the wall opposite the entrance to the 
room was unveiled a ‘‘ Banner of Trib 
ute’’ given by the Chinese Association 
for the Advancement of Education to 
William Heard Kilpatrick at the close 
of his visit in China. The Chinese char 
acters read, ‘‘The teachings of a great 
master extend endlessly.’’ This saying 
is deeply appreciated and exemplified 
by his students who daily use the library. 
In addition to the usual library furnish 
ings of tables, book shelves and chairs, 
certain other things have been added 
from time to time—a plant here, a bit 
of pottery there, appropriate pictures 
hung, draperies at the windows, two 
comfortable, gay wicker chairs, a we! 
comed free supply of ink and special 
decorative additions at Christmas, Lin 
coln’s birthday and the first days of 


spring. 


of unusual im; 


(3 


~ 


(4 


~~ 


While these things have gradually been added 
to the room in the desire to make it attractive 
and comfortable, our attention has been called 
to the fact that this process of achieving the 
ends set up aptly illustrates a part of the phi 
losophy taught here, specifically, that within 
limits human efforts count, some dreams turn 











ae 
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into realities and as this change is taking place 


new dreams emerge from the old. We now 

want rugs, better lighting, better ventilation, 

special rooms where students may discuss 

freely together and use their typewriters with 
disturbing others. 


Making the library attractive from the stand 
point of the reading material offered. 
Included in this aim is the hope that stu 
dents will have greater opportunity to se 
and select the books they wish to read in 
eonnection with their courses and also 
greater opportunity to come into contact 
with a wide variety of material which might 
prove helpful in understanding and enric! 


ing life. 


Open book shelves 
Arranging the books alphabetically by author 
n open shelves proved most valuable in realizing 
s aim. Students were free to help themselves 
t only restriction being the reminder that 
thoughtful student remembers the need of 
next reader.’’ 


Special tables 


rt 


t magazine articles of merit were placed 
table near the door so that the students o1 


n 


tering 


ng and leaving the room could easily see if 
s of interest to them had been added. 
Another table was used to call to the attenti 
he students views held by various writers on 
special subjects. Books relating to the subjects 
which they might not happen to see in the other 
raries were placed here for short periods of 
me. These special displays included such sub 
ts as ‘*Art in Living,’’ ‘‘ Education in Other 
Lands,’’ ‘‘Adult Education,’’ ‘‘Poetry,’’ ‘‘Hu 
’? **Reading with a Purpose Series,’’ ‘‘ Biog 


” 
, ’) 
raphies. 


As new books are received they are placed for 
several weeks on a special table with a poster 
saying ‘This may interest you.’’ This table has 

n in constant use. 


Bulletin board 


Probably the feature of the bulletin board about 


which the students comment most is a ‘‘ Calendar 


f Thoughts’’ poster. Here are quoted each day 
lifferent views on many, many subjects. Current 
k reviews, newspaper articles, cartoons, jokes, 
oficial and unofficial notices are found here as 
well as pictures of local interest, paintings and 
new architectural designs. Occasionally the bul- 
letin board was definitely supplementary to the 
displays on the special subject table. 


I 


Students 
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were encouraged to bring in material they found 


helpful so that other students might profit by it 


Index fh c3 
A very general subject index file has been mad 
f the books now in the room. A more det: a 
subject file has been started. 
Scrap books 
Because students continually requested to see 


material which had been removed from the bulk 


Lie 


tin board and special tables a scrap book was 


started entitled ‘‘Events in Room 318.’’ ly 
glancing through it the thought occurs to on 
that it might better be called, ‘‘The Autobiogra 
phy of an Idea about a Library 

Another scrap book holds important book re 


views. 


For those whose final test of the success or 
failure of an undertaking is a definite statistical 
measure let it be added here that as far as 
actual count goes the number of students who 
use the special tables and bulletin board is 


steadily increasing. 


III. Making advisory service available. 

As a means of making the student aware 
of one of the purposes of this reading-room 

this notice was placed on the study tables 
This special reading-room was organized 

in the hope that a more direct and ad 
visory service might be given to the 

students in philosophy of education, 

To aid in carrying out this aim an assis 
tant from the philosophy department is 
at the library desk during the mornings. 

Please feel free to discuss with her ques 
tions that arise either from class and 
group discussions or in the preparing of 

term papers and examinations. She wi 
be glad to assist you whenever possible. 
At the first of the year the questions raised by 
students were largely questions of fact—where 
could they find a book stating Watson’s position, 
how many references should they read on enc 
topic, and questions of a similar nature How 
ever, through various methods of cultivating thei: 
friendship and their confidence (such as learning 
their names, discovering their interests and calling 
to their attention material you knew related to 
their interests, sometimes just a smile or help in 
locating a book), a more ideal advisory service 
was built up. Gradually they were asking help 
on term papers, wishing criticism on the methods 


of attack used, discussing the various implications 
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of their class discussions. Many questions were 
raised as to just what Professor Kilpatrick had 
meant as he discussed certain problems in class. 
Often as the students explained what they thought 
he meant they would clear up the question for 
themselves. 

People from other departments frequently came 
to us with questions we might or might not be 
able to throw some light on. One student re 
marked as he left, ‘‘I know that that question 
hardly comes under philosophy but there is no 
one else to advise me about it.’’ 

Such expressions of appreciation from the stu- 
dents are but one indication of the need for such 
advisory service. Still another indication of this 
need is the increasing number and kind of ques 


tions now being asked. 


In pausing now to take an inventory of what 
this special reading-room has thus far shown 
us, several things stand out clearly. When 
the room was first planned the use of the open 
book shelves was highly experimental. The 
librarian now has a basis in experience for 
assuming that students may be depended on to 
get their own books and return them (with a 
few exceptions) to their proper places on the 
shelves. By this method not only the student’s 
time is saved but also the time of the library 
assistants. The latter, instead of getting the 
books ealled for, are now free to use their time 
on work which will better serve the students, 
for example, keeping the bulletin board up to 
date, organizing material for the display tables, 
advising with students. The students also have 
the added advantage of having the books where 


ENGLISH COMMENTS ON YALE’S NEW 
LIBRARY 


A CORRESPONDENT has sent us particulars of 
the new library now being built for the Univer- 
sity of Yale, and these are given on another 
page of this issue. The reader who finds his 
mind properly and respectfully staggering 
under the crushing details—the millions of dol- 
lars and of bricks, the thousands and the hun- 
dreds of yards and feet and tons and bags and 
kegs—had better turn swiftly to the illustra- 
tions on the picture page. There he will find 
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they can browse among them and choos 

ones they wish to read. The philosophy dep 
ment prizes particularly this method of en 

aging students to use their own initiative in 
matter of selecting reading material. The ; 
ity to discover what is pertinent to a pro} 
is all too often the privilege only of the 

fessor. 

It is difficult to measure objectively the \ 
gained by having a room where new 
recent articles and outstanding write 
selected subjects may be easily obtained | 
students. Numerous expressions of grat 
for such service lead us to believe it is 
used to advantage. Likewise it is diffieu 
measure the full value of the advisory s 
and yet we sense that it is of real worth 
judge by the remarks of students from ot 
departments that they too would value 
counsel. 

Our attempts to make the room attra 
and comfortable have been successful in 
degree that we have made a room where 
dents truly enjoy the art of studying. A 
all we are glad when they come to us and 
“This room is fatal; between the fascin 
books and the equally fascinating stude: 
never get a bit of studying done.” To 
learning has ceased to be something to be ¢ 
for somebody else and has become a neces 
part of themselves. 

RutH ALLEN Caswe! 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


that Mr. James Gamble Roger’s “almost Got 
design is of a nature to turn all those inered 
masses of dead matter into a living wor 
beauty, an esthetic delight and a spiritual! 
altation. It is only right that the libra: 
Yale should be as noble, as “imposing,” as 


’ 


sible, the greatest building in what is to be ' 


greatest group of buildings in New Hav 
Nearly 220 years ago, Mr. Jeremiah Dun 

was running hither and thither in England | 
ging and buying books. Sir Isaac Newton g 
him off his own shelves a copy of the second « 
tion of his “Principia.” Sir Richard St: 
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tichard Blackmore, Dr. Bentley and M: McANDREW ABROAD 


ton were others who gave him copies ol “SS OMERODY whose name [ never pea 
r own works. And when, in 1714, he sent in writes William McAndrew (who disparav: 
boxes no fewer than 700 books to a yse of the title “Dr.”). “snipped ‘the cords 
ollegiate school at “the plantation or that bound him to Chieago. He now 
of Say-Brook,” Connecticut, he did more himself lodged high above the root's and spires 
| provide it with the only hbrary worth the of a little Italian town with leisure to r TS 
in the continent. He set moving the ver forty-eight new books on “the mother art 
coneatenation of events which explain arts” teaching. His surroundings. niet 


the University of Yale is now at Nx by him in his “Educational Review” in Scr 


AND SOCIETY, must m: ke him almost ratel 


readers in the British Museum Library the Atropos who snipped the official cord a 
perhaps, as our correspondent suggests let Clotho spin and Lachesis twist another fila 
rreen with envy (though they are all to ment for him in such a peaceful setting with 1 


is and too high-minded to notice e ‘smears of si urrility”’ upon it 


complexions) at the promised devic 


fort, convenience and swiftness. And, The farms, like a giant’s parchesi | 
: , and gold, lie on the slopes, whe the I 
other vy there is to be, it will be seotched, not a de Gin od “Ald 
by the knowledge that against Yale’ rs ee 
¢ birds, where the most gentle and t 
miles of shelves and room on them tor onle eutside of Yosilenti. 
and a half million books the British Mu nae : onS ete thi evendoer of ste 
ean put four million books already fight ghts is softencd by mantles of ¢ 
vain for space on fifty miles of shelves aussie folds miles lene and mountains 
\ Rosenbach is still in business, and the in 
tax is not yet abolished in England. It Such testimony might injure his « nst 
safe to wager that Yale will have it Chieago, were it not that he must “glue | 
and a half million books before the British eyes” to the pages of the books on which he has 
gets its due of shelves. But envy is had to pay overseas expressage and so may not 
d the word. What all true book lovers wil fully enjoy the prospect from his window that 
pleasure. They will felicitate Yale on looks out over the edge of a hill down which 
ession of the means, the space and thi “vou could roll a mile before you 1 
2 t to build such a library; on the faith whic! level.” It is over his shoulder that one | 
es that there are, or will be, in the world glimpse of the few best of the forty-eight bool 
and a half million books worth having, {s he praises them in various degree, it to 
the foresight which plans on the seale of — be assumed that the others were of | 

and determination, not on that of present or of no merit whatever—and have b 

The English way has been, perforce, with kindly release to roll down his hill to 
than that. It has been, in our haphazard oblivion. 

n, to accumulate treasures almost un- The reviews themselves are revelations of M« 
es until we suddenly discover that we have Andrew himself, since he selects those views of 
ere to put them and ery aloud to a trea- the authors which accord with his ow: And 
all too used to supposing that it need do high on his perch he speaks with an even greater 

. ing to help learning and the arts because authority—as a philosopher and with a certau 
3 ] did so little to help themselves. The noble Olympian detachment, though not without 

e | | beautiful Sterling Memorial Library at  ories of the days when he was in the thick of 
lay may at least serve as an incitation to the the fight for the things of which he now write 
7s | of spirit in which the future of the British The passages he quotes are many of them so 
1 beg Museum Library, of the well-beloved Bodleian, like his own cogent utterances that one halt 
8 1 others should be cherished—the Yale key, suspects they may not be found in the original 
a tact, to unlock the coffers of English munifi- texts. If not, the authors can not do better 
Stk 


ence.—The London Times. than to embody them in their second editions. 
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“Men are afraid to be different” is one of his 


quotations. “They grow into dull conformity.” 
Of this fate he need have no fear for himself. 


His continued writing out of his own experience 
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should be helpful to others who even in the 
practice of the “mother art” are in danger of 
growing dull through routine.—The New Yor) 


Times. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ELSINORE WORLD CONFERENCE 
ON THE NEW EDUCATION 


At Elsinore (Helsingér), Denmark, there was 
held last month? one of the most important edu- 
of our time. I use the 
superlative after Dr. 
Randall J. Condon, who has just retired as su- 
perintendent of schools at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 


eational conferences 


eareful consideration. 


order to serve the cause of education wherever 
and whenever needed, attending his first confer- 
ence of the New Edueation Fellowship, said 
publicly at Elsinore that this was the most sig- 
nificant educational gathering he had seen in 
forty-five years—and he has attended, prepared 
Other 
observers, less accustomed to having enthusi- 
asms and even less likely to give utterance to 
them if they have them, were almost equally 
definite. 
not feel that way about it, but on the whole 
those who were present at Elsinore came away 
with the sense of having been part of a deeply 
significant educational experience. 

To describe in any detail the Elsinore meet- 
ing and at the same time explain the impression 
people have of it is extremely difficult. Meet- 
ings of the New Education Fellowship have 
from the beginning been different from ordi- 
nary educational There never 
been much external organization; the fellowship 
has been allowed to grow in the past eight years, 
under guidance, the leaders taking unusual pre- 
sautions to avoid the mistakes of size and insti- 
tutionalism. In 1921, at Calais, some two score 
pioneers from a few “new schools” of Europe 
gathered together; in 1923, at Montreux, about 
a hundred and fifty came; by 1925, at Heidel- 
berg, when a few Americans more or less hap- 
pened in on the meeting, there were some four 
hundred in attendance—and the leaders were 
beginning to worry about numbers. Two years 
ago at Locarno they were swamped with 1,400 
people, and this year at Elsinore, by sifting and 
assigning and making it as difficult as possible 
for mere sightseers to come, they managed to 

1 August 8-22, 1929. 


and presided over many important ones. 


Doubtless there were some who did 


meetings. has 


keep the attendance slightly below the two th 
sand they had set as a limit. 


THe “Sprrit” oF THE NEw Epvucation 
People who go to these meetings will tell y: 


that there is a different 
The term is vague, of course, but the thing 


“ 


spirit” about the: 
real. In the first place, meetings of the Ni 
Education Fellowship have always been held iy 
a beautiful setting and with something of 
holiday atmosphere. To the leaders of thi 
movement beauty of surroundings is as impor- 
tant for a meeting on the new education as 
the new schools themselves, and an educational 
program that is only a scheme of meeting- 
rooms and addresses misses the essentials. At 
Heidelberg, in the Neckar Valley, the setting 
obviously fulfilled this requirement of beautiful 
surroundings away from a large city; Locarno 
is on Lago Maggiore, at the Swiss Italian bor- 
der, and Elsinore, besides being “Hamlet’s 
town,” is delightfully located on the sound be- 
tween Denmark and Sweden. There is a holi- 
day atmosphere about all of these places—not 
an agitated, busy holiday atmosphere so much 
as one of restfulness and quiet beauty. Tw 
weeks of living in a setting like this, with peo- 
ple from all over the world interested in a better 
way in education, is a different experience from 
a four days’ hectic round of the ordinary edu 
cational meeting or world congress. 

Another element that contributes to th 
“spirit” of New Education Fellowship meetings 
and was abundantly illustrated at Elsinore is an 
unusual capacity for hard work on the part ot 
those organizing the conference. There is little 
of the mere casualness about programs that 
characterizes so many educational 
Whatever the flaws at Elsinore were, they could 
seldom be attributed to any lack of foresight 
and planning. One had the feeling that hun- 
dreds and even thousands of details had been 
thought over and worked on in advance. You 


could see, if you knew anything at all about 


meetings 


meetings and organization, that each course and 
group had had a maximum amount of thinking 
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on it somewhere, and that this thinking on 


lit 
h part of the agenda had been accompanied 


a unified consideration of the entire confer- 
there is also a fundamental spiritual 
ity about the whole new education move- 
nt that is clearly reflected in these meetings. 
is hardly without significance that some of 
se most active in the fellowship are or have 
een connected with important philosophic and 
Of the 
tive since the beginning, Mrs. Ensor is an 


eligious groups. three persons most 
ing combination of vision, emotional drive 
d practical idealism—one of the few persons 
ny of the modern educational groups, some 
us think, with real qualities of statesman- 
p; Dr. Elizabeth Rotten is a pure idealist 
ho has struggled and suffered for her dreams 
a better human society and whose spiritual 
ialities shine through when she speaks, and 
Dr. Adolphe Ferriére, a psychologist whose spe- 
il interest has been types, has far more of the 
ilosopher in him than most psychologists 
ive. Mrs. Ensor in her opening address before 
e Elsinore Conference spoke of a “crusade” 
better education, and the movement unques- 
tionably has certain of the emotional elements 
f a erusade in the better sense. 
One of the most serious concerns of the lead- 
s, as the movement has grown—from forty to 
vo thousand in eight years—has been to avoid 
ing this spiritual quality. To unify a gath- 
ering of four hundred under the single theme of 
“The Release of Creative Energy in the Child” 
was quite feasible in the Stadthalle at Heidel- 
berg; it was even approximately possible in the 
Grand Hotel Palace and the Casino at Locarno, 
when three times the Heidelberg number consid- 
ered “The True Meaning of Freedom in Educa- 
tion,” and at Elsinore every effort was made to 
get as much as possible of the whole conference 
together daily, but the Knight’s Hall at Kron- 
borg Castle held only 900, instead of 2,000, and 
amplifiers in the castle courtyard of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, somehow interfered just a 
little with the unity that had been achieved at 
previous meetings. Nevertheless, the spiritual 
quality remained—even in meeting-places re- 
mote from the Kronborg and under housing 
conditions that would have made less hardy and 
determined pioneers pack their bags and go 
home. 
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INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATION 
One element that must not be forgotten in the 
situation at Elsinore is that for the most part 
those who went to the conference were not sent; 
they came because they felt they needed to. I 
suppose you could very nearly count on one 
hand the people—even among the Americans 
who had their expenses paid to the meeting, and 
nationals of other countries came not only at 
their own expense, but often at tremendous sac 
The cost of 


but even below the lowest advertised rate was a 


rifices. accommodations was low, 


method, availed of in a number of cases, 
whereby with tents some of the poorer teachers 
and students could live on about a dollar and a 
quarter a day. And they came from every- 
where. A somewhat incomplete list made up 


before the conference was well under way 
showed that in the forty-two countries repre- 
sented England led in numbers. England’s lead 
was by no means overwhelming, however; her 
317 were closely followed by 250 from Ger- 
many, 240 from Sweden, 228 from Denmark 
and 227 from the United States. Poland had 
68, Finland 63, France 46 (an unusually good 
representation from France at an educational 
conference), Norway 44, Latvia 40, Scotland 39, 
Switzerland 36, Holland 32, Hungary 25, Aus- 
tria 15 and Rumania 11. India, Ireland and 
Turkey had 10 each, Belgium 9, Italy 6, Czecho- 
slovakia 6, Spain 5, Wales 5, Bulgaria 4, Egypt 
4, Chile, China, Esthonia and Jugo-Slavia each 
3, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Greece, New Zea- 
land and South Africa 2 each, and there were 
single delegates from Cuba, the Gold Coast, Ice- 
land, Dutch East Indies, Iraq and Uruguay. 
New sections or groups have recently been or- 
ganized in twenty-three countries. 

That the leaders of the movement appreciate 
the need for care in retaining certain features 
for which these meetings have become known 
was evident from the attitude toward the next 
meeting-place. The next conference will almost 
certainly be held in France, but after a lapse of 
three years instead of two, and efforts will un- 
doubtedly be made, if the decision is to meet in 
a city rather than at some resort, to see that as 
much as possible of the unity, beautiful setting 
and spiritual atmosphere shall be saved. How 
seriously the leaders of the movement take their 
opportunity is suggested in a letter sent out 
during the Elsinore meeting over the signatures 
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Ensor, Elizabeth Rotten and 


It read, in part, as follows: 


of Beatrice 


Adolphe Ferriére. 


It is the earnest wish of the founders of the New 
Education Fellowship to retain the original spirit 
of the movement as far as possible; to retain the 
flexibility, and yet to meet the growing demands 
of the national sections and of the general public 
using the bureaus, by more efficient and definite 
followed the prin- 
forms 


Thus would be 
ciples adopted from the 


should be created when the upspringing of life 


organization. 
beginning—that 
not that forms should 


shows the necessity for ther 


be created first and the life forced into them. 


The leaders further state: 


It would appear that the stage in which the chief 
object of the New Education Fellowship was to act 
as a link between pioneers in education in different 
countries and to propagate the newer ideas in edu- 
cation has been outgrown, There is apparently 
need for a world movement in new education—an 
advance guard of educational reform, with well- 
informed bureaus able to collate and disseminate 


information on new education. 


And one of the executive council members 
added : 

On no account should the fellowship become 
dogmatic, doctrine-bound, or clogged by politics, 
educational theories or national jealousies. It 
should aim at all costs to keep its magnetic attrac- 
tion for different schools of educational, psycho- 
logical and humanitarian thought. 


Tue PROGRAM AT ELSINORE 


On the whole the program at Elsinore carried 
out effectively the somewhat unusual purposes 
The main theme was “The New 
That the or- 


just described. 
Psychology and the Curriculum.” 
ganizers of the conference were determined to 
have a broad and thorough treatment of modern 
psychology rather than the presentation of any 
special brand was indicated by the fact that 
they tried to make a place for every variety— 
Kurt Lewin, of Germany, on “Gestalt”; O. 
Pfister, of Switzerland, on “Psychoanalysis” ; 
Prynee Hopkins, of England, on “Freud”; 
George H. Green, of Wales, on “Daydreams”; 
William Boyd, of Scotland, on “Mind in 
Growth”; Professor J. J. Findlay, on “Psychol- 
ogy and Language Teaching”; René Laforgue, 
of France, on “The Réle of the Unconscious”; 
R. B. Raup, of the United States, on “Is there 
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a Psychology of Wholeness?” and Har 
Rugg, on “The Relation of Modern Psychol 
The first three of 
study groups, which met daily, were devot: 


»svehologv—individual psychology and 
) ; ps) : 


to the New Education.” 


mental tests, the problem child—and 
those who participated in the presentation 
discussions in these groups were, in addit 
the speakers mentioned above, Adolphe Ferr 
Ovide Deeroly, Virgil Dickson, P. Héegst: 
Pedersen, N 
Nussbaur 


Lorenzo Luzuriaga, R. H. 
Pende, Alice Friedman, M. R. 
Beck and E. Koehler. 

In his presentation of the Gestalt theory 


child psychology Professor Lewin said: 


The radical transformation in basie concept 
of theoretical psychology in regard to the met 
in which it is considered in its entirety, 
method has proved itself fruitful for the psy 
ogy of perception and intelligence, is none the 
important for the whole province of activit 
the mind, of instinct, of affectation, of express 
and of character. In all probability we are 
at the commencement of a transformation w 
starting out from the point of formation ir 
sense of an entirely dynamic system, will 
even in child psychology, the whole texture of 
psychological base ideas. In child psychology 
transformation may take place in a direction 
promises to satisfy to a considerably higher deg 
the trainer’s justifiable needs for something 
erete. However valuable the accurate compiling 
statistical observations in regard to the aver: 
behavior of the child, e.g., at certain periods of i‘s 
life, may be, the trainer rightly expects an ins 
into the special dynamics of the concrete bel; 
of the individual child. 

If one tries to understand the origin of child 
havior, over and above the establishing of sir 
accomplishments, one finds that average veri! 
tions in regard to ‘‘the child’’ and ‘‘the ten-m 
old child’’ are insufficient; then 
separate children, and really only separate 
dren in individual situations. On the other hand 
the difference between individual children, even t 
radical difference between child and adult, betw 
normal and pathological behavior, is not t 
understood to mean that there exist other ‘‘1: 
which govern the separate individuals. Based 
equal laws varying phenomena necessarily app‘ 
in different individuals and in varying situations. 

General judgments, based on the formatior 
(Gestalt) theory, do not refer to any particular 
happenings, but touch, more so perhaps in child 


there are 


or 
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gy than in the psychology of the 


blems of behavior and of the child 


functional education, based in part upon 


psychology, is already entrenched 
ll soon 


ie educational theorists and wi 
directly the great mass of schools 
was the assertion of Dr. Ferriére: 
knows that 
this theoretical 


influence educational 


theory is not 


practice. 
rr later unanimity 
erts will authori 


meth 


| be changed: modern scientific 
ve introduced into training colleges; the 
for their students to practice in pro 
ols will be recognized, and so, in thirty 
e, there will be a different generation of 
One ean hardly lay sufficient stress on 
and moral influence of the principles of 
education which are being introduced and 
d in sehools, 

re this ‘‘revolution’’ is accomplished, how 
two conditions must be fulfilled: the evolu 
publie opinion towards a new conception of 
rid and of life, and the evolution of science 

ls a deeper knowledge of the individual. 


\ppleations of the findings of newer psy- 
ry to the philosophy of education, and 
fieally to the content or curriculum, were 

Dr. Elizabeth Rotten 


larly stressed. 


the point that 


When we speak of fitting the curriculum to 
ring times, we are speaking, not of any mere 
ling of the material or content, but of the 
logical understanding of the growth of the 
its mental and spiritual aspects. 

real difference between the old curriculum 

the new lies in its underlying constructive 
formally expressed, the 
It is static 


Shortly and 
ulum is not static but dynamic. 
it is revised every year according to current 

lirements but with every detail prearranged for 
ne year according to a definite scheme, and 
able wherever possible to such and such a 
ber of schools. It is dynamic when, though 
ips much may be repeated year after year, it 
epeated not because it has been laid down in 
ce as irrevocable, but because the mental and 
gical process of child development evolves as 
necessary result of a situation externally similar, 
t ned from within, and following the natural 
vs of growth, that which is the same or similar. 
We have given that scientifically worded title to 


ir main theme, ‘‘The New Psychology and the 


Curriculum,’’ because we believe as come 


when certain results of experi: t be 
tried out in the r 

experimental work a 

itself and ever renewed 
further if they go hand 
mand of the new pedagogy 
itself,’’ still seems to us the 
stood 


it has been misunder 


understood because it | 

the condition of the mon 

sioned mood of the chi ad, 
that the 


ing in 


child is 

g process of be 

isly growing, assimilatir 
at demand, ‘‘from wi 
htly understood, are included all the dema 
material that are justified by an inward nec 
the natural claims in the real f material 


living organic 


nvironment, bet 


’ 


as they provide a 


n the child and its ¢ ! 
and life. The words of William 


nnine of the Hamburg se ool i 


have still absolute validity ‘*to release, foster 


and develop all the 


this is too often overlooked 


powers’’) because (though 


unfortunately 


claims of hard reality upon the child, upon the 
ripe 


since 


developing adult, are included in it, 


powers can only be released and developed by 


reality, and at the same time the starting-point 


for the construction of 


rhtly 


a dynamic curriculum is 


r placed in the child’s powers of growth 


which use material, absorb, attract, choose and 
organize it for those very purposes of growth, r 
newing the cosmos from the chaos of material in 
an ever-new process of becoming, obedient ever t 
an inward law—those powers of growth which, in 
other words, shape the World Image in a uni 


formity of purpose. 


TowarbD A PurLosopny or THE NEw Epvcation 
Organizers of the Elsinore Conference were 
especially anxious that steps might be taken 
toward phrasing a philosophy of the new educa- 
tion. In the passage just quoted from Dr. Rot- 
ten the feeling that some of the early state- 
ments of principles have become outworn or a 
least misinterpreted was expressed. In one ¢ 
the addresses most carefully listened to at the 
conference T. Perey Nunn, of England, gave his 
interpretation of the new education movement 
great traditions of 


The old 


. ° ° al . . 
tion, he insisted, used to think it was concerned 


as it has evolved out of the 


edueation—revolt and reform. educa- 


with one aspect of the child which it spoke of 
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as his “mind,” and the traditional attitude was 
that the “pupil” brought with him to school 
something which the teacher regarded as a sepa- 
rate “mind.” The pupil himself was thus iso- 
lated, and inside of the pupil was something 
still more abstract. The new education, on the 
other hand, is thinking of the child as a whole 
“Man is not a thing 


eenter of 


and in his environment. 
growing in abstraction; he is the 
things that exist, but caught up for the moment 


The two main ten- 


in the whirl of the world.” 
dencies Professor Nunn distinguished were (1) 
perfection of the group; (2) perfection of the 


individual. Which are we to work for? 

In my own opinion a very great deal of educa- 
tional effort in the past has been vitiated because 
it has taken as the goal the perfection of the social 
group and not of the individual. All the ma- 
chinery of society must have one goal and one 
goal only—the perfection of the individual life. 
Although education can go on only in a social set- 
ting (we want socially minded individuals) the 
goal of it all is more nearly perfect individual 


persons, 


Answering the question: What do we mean 
by this “perfection of the individual”? Pro- 
fessor Nunn first commented on the ambiguity 
in the meaning of the word individuality. To 
be individual, he reminded the conference, is not 
to be different from others, but to be oneself. 
It must be possible to look inside and see rich- 
ness of content and a perfection of organization 
(self) : 

What we are aiming at is not to make a person 
different from other people, but to realize within 
the compass of his life that perfection in which 
there is the greatest possible proportion of rich- 
ness and harmony of being. It is exactly what the 
artist does when he creates a work of art. A 
Shakespearean play, a symphony of Beethoven, 
represent individuality—richness of content and 
harmonization. Life has far-reaching analogies 
with a work of art. It is not the notes on the 
paper; it is not even performance by musicians, 
but an experience that took place in Beethoven 
himself—not something special in life, but only so 
far as it purveys the special features of life in a 
vivid form. 


We must, therefore, profoundly modify, Pro- 
fessor Nunn concluded, wh&t is ordinarily 
known as the biological standpoint. There is 
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risk of importing into education the biologie; 
notion that everything is the product of m 
terial things. We must reconcile the biologic; 

and the creative point of view. From the point 
of view of education (1) life consists of actiy- 
ity, and therefore the scope of school life mu 

be expanded enormously; (2) all activity must 
have a social character—it goes on in the world 
of men; (3) but even social cooperation is to by 
viewed as an instrument of individuality, and 
the new education must believe that life is er 

ative in character. 

The curriculum approach to the new edu 
tion problem was presented especially by P: 
fessor Harold Rugg, of Teachers College, ( 
lumbia University, who gave the major lectur 
in this field and conducted an intensive cours: 
at the conference dealing with scientific study 
of the curriculum. Professor Rugg emphasized 
the necessity of bringing to a creative interes 
in the curriculum as much of the new scientifi 
method as can be employed. “The creativ: 
teacher sees the whole child,” he said. That 
tolerance, the thinking attitude so necessary i: 
the present world, ean grow only in practice in 
thinking, in generalization, was his contention 
Tolerant understanding of the world around tl 
child and self-activity through self-expressior 
he postulated as essentials. He contrasted ef- 
fectively the new world of modern industry 
with the old, and showed what a transformation 
this meant in education. He praised the cour 
age of the new schools, which, since 1900, and 
especially since 1910, on both sides of the At 
lantie had been seeking self-expression. 


Groups AND Stupy Courses 

Something of the range of the varying inter- 
ests at Elsinore may be seen from the program 
of groups and courses. Mention has already 
been made of the three groups in psychology. 
Under “schools in action” six study groups were 
organized—new schools in action (private); 
new schools in action (state) ; mass education 
its progress and problems; nursery school, kin- 
dergarten and primary grades; adult schools, 
and creative expression through art. There 
were two groups under “teacher and parent 
training,” the first having to do with parent 
education and the child in the home and the sec- 
ond with the training of teachers. Under “phi- 
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phy and social conditions” were four addi- SC 9. Rhythmics, Class A 
groups—the philosophy of the new edu- SC 10. Children’s Art. 


education for international understand- Group 
,Toups 
ie child and religion and social conditions : 
; Sr. Lorenzo Luzuriaga (Spain 

ation to school reconstruction, and there : 


, 


> 3? ’ 


Le jeu et le travail a 1] école 
lso a group on sex education. Dr. Adolphe Fer 


riére (Switzerland 
ides the groups, a number of regular L’Enquéte de la New Education 
rses” were held. These included: (1) re- ship sur les types d’enfants 
truction of the curriculum, under Dr. Rugg; ; . Mr. Oswald Powell (Bedales Sc! 
the Montessori method, by Dr. Maria Mon- gland) : 
(3) the Montessori method applied to Bedales School at Work 
(Film) 
Dr. Randall J. Condon (U. S 
The Road to Progress for City Schools 
7. Dr. Mary Reed (U. 8. A.); Miss E. Mae 


nal children (Dr. Juan Alzina, of Baree- 

}; (4) the Deeroly method (Dr. Deeroly 

| Mile. Hamaide); (5) the Dalton plan (Miss 
Helen Parkhurst); (6) the Winnetka technique 


uf 


Raymond (U. 8S. A.); Miss Caroli: 
s M. Carswell) ; (7) education for purpose- Barbour (U. 8. A.): 

tivity (Mr. Burton P. Fowler); (8) the . What are the educational problems 
fieance of the unconscious (Dr. O. Pfister) ; of early childhood? 
rhythmies (Frau C. Baer-Frissell, Vienna) ; 2. What are the educational principles 

children’s art (Gruber); (11) choral underlying the curriculum which 
king (Marjorie Gullan). can best meet these problems! 
G 8. Herr J. Rosenkjaer (Denmark 

The Spiritual Needs of Growing Youth 

G12. Dr. O. Deeroly (Belgium 


La Fonction de Globalisation comme In 


both the courses and groups unusual ef- 
ts had been put forth to get representative 
ns to take part and to insist upon a rea- 
le reenlarity * atta ‘ vey ‘ . S ; 
le regularity of attendance upon a chosen penmnaiinlen anton \ Gusting: ob 1 Sata 
rather than haphazard “shopping ligence. 
Tickets were required for the groups, ; 
: 10.30—11.30 
without extra charge, whereas the F 

‘ . : , Congress 

es carried a regular fee. All these details ; : 
es Montessori Congress (admittance by ticket 
counted on to secure an active participa- 
n the work of the conference rather than a 30-12.0 
attendance at programs, and on the whole Lectures 


arrangement worked well. (Preceded by music and singing 
The scheme in general ealled for group and Mr. Burton P. Fowler (U. S. A. 
rse meetings the first thing in the morning, Purposeful Activity in Education 
re formal lectures for the whole conference Dr. E. C. Kaper: 
the middle of the forenoon, courses and Die fiir die dinische Schule eigentiimliche 
ips twice again in the afternoon, with lec- Freiheit. 
s and films in between, and some form of Afternoon 
2.15-3.15 
Public Rhythmics Demonstration. 
30-3.30 


or other entertainment in the evening. 

sample of what went on normally during 
two weeks of the conference the following ; -— . 
1. 2 : 7 Examinations Inquiry Committee 
‘dule for one day—Saturday, August 10—is 
produced. Ordinarily the printing of the title Groups 

given language means that delivery of the G14. Child and Religion: Round-table discus 

was made in that language: sion. 

G 16. Sex Education: Round-table discussion. 
Saturday, 10th August 
Morning Lecture 

10.15 Herr Albrecht Merz (Germany 
SC 5. The Dalton Plan. Die piidagogische Aufgabe der Gegenwart 
SC 7. Education for Purposeful Activity. (slides). 
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Films 
(A) Junior Red Cross Instruction for Swim- 
ming and Life-Saving (shown by Fru C. 
Tybjerg). 
(B) Norwegian Educational Films (shown by 
Kommunernes Filmscentral 
3.45-4.15 
Courses 
’ SC 9. Rhythmies, Class C. 
3.45-5.15 
SC 2. The Montessori Method. 
3.45 


Meeting for young people educated in the new 


types of schools. 


4.0-5.0 
Psychology Lecture 
Dr. Prynece Hopkins (England) : 
The Challenge of Freud to Educational Aims 


and Methods. 


Courses 


SC 4. 





Decroly Method. 
SC. 6. Winnetka Technique. 
SC 8. The Significance of the Unconscious. 
Groups 
G 2. Dr. Virgil Dickson (U. S. A.): 

The Place of Achievement Tests in 
Education. 

G 5. Dr. Julius Gebhard (Germany) : 

Die Hamburger Schulbewegung. 

G 9. Mrs. Satis Coleman (U. S. A.): 

The New Psychology in Music Educa- 
tion (slides). 

G10. Miss Edna White (U.S. A.): 

The Scope of Parental Education in the 
United States. 

Miss Anna Richards (U. S. A.): 
Parental Education and the Child in 
the Home. 

Gill. Dr. George H. Green (Wales): 

The Psychological Liberation of the 
Teacher. 

G13. Mr. G. Walton (U.S. A.): 

International Understanding Through 
Personal Contacts. 

Evening 


. 8.30 P. M. 
Community singing in the Casino. 


This one day’s program has been given in de- 
tail to show not only the array of lectures, 
group meetings and courses, but to indicate 
other parts of the program—films, the Montes- 
Throughout 


sori Congress and demonstrations. 
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the taken of 
Seandinavian setting to introduce colorfu 
ments. Visits to folk high schools and to ot 
Danish Swedish 


were made possible. 


two weeks advantage was 


and educational enter} 
Sunday, August 11, 
Swedish Day, and most of the members 

conference spent the day across the wat 
Halsingborg, seeing, among other things, a 
liant demonstration of Swedish gymnastic 
Wednesday, August 14, was ( 


hagen Day, when the members had a mort 


dancing. 


which to visit publie schools in the Danis! 
tal and were entertained at receptions 
other ways in the afternoon and evening 
Danish hosts used their history and geogr 
to good Thus G 
Arvin said of Kronborg Castle, which th« 


advantage throughout. 


ernment turned over for the main meeting-) 


of the conference: 


This fine old Renaissance castle, the former t 


of which was to keep strangers at a distar 
now dedicated to a meeting-place in the serv 
peace and culture, not only for the northern 
ples, but also for international congresses. 

In the cellar under Kronborg, Holger the 
is slumbering and regaining strength for a 
But over the spire and 


age in Denmark. 


of Kronborg hovers the shadow of Hamlet 
fate of a man whom Shakespeare, the great 
vealer of human character, brought fort! 
the gloom of the legendary, and made a mirr 
**To be or not to be, that 


Z 


coming times. 
question. ’’ 
from all countries, it is the cause of the chi 
are concerned with, the child’s right to be 

We will teach the child and the 
eration to be themselves—but not to thems: 
Our common endeavor is to creat 


rising 


enough. 

mony between the individual and society, bet 

each nation and the great world society. 
Denmark is only a small nation; but as a 


in a northern culture, we can make a contribut 


to the cause of peace, freedom and reconciliat 
and when new ways of education are under dis 
sion, in spite of our geographical size, we 
a certain right to have a say. 


Russia AT THE CONFERENCE 
There were no Russian representatives at 
conference, though the organizers annout 


that efforts had been made to have Ru 


speakers who would explain what was going 
It happened that severa! 


in their country. 
the Americans present at Elsinore had come 


And when now we gather toget 
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m a short stay in Russia, and two of and socially, in the broader gi 
John Lester, of Hull School, Potts ally speaking, when the Russi 
nnsylvania, and Professor R. B. Raup, a decision, he is now asking him 
ers College, Columbia University, made jt affect the laboring 
of the most interesting programs As to family, the Russians are 
conference. In a series of vivid ing with marriage and family 
Lester explained why he found intention of destroying it, but they 


the most colossal educational experi- 


‘conducted by any nation—the remak- 


whole civilization.” Russia, he said, is récime throws sat 
nes where the rest of the world is de- | child; in this re pect new hu 
out them. For example: (1) Coedu- reforms where other nations are only 
s universal from the nursery school to the surface.” Professor Raup di 
rsitvy—boys and girls “eat, work, play neeption of the collectivistic vers 
together,” said the woman head of one _vidualistic man, raising the quest 
2) Purposeful activity—every school is the motivation?” The n 
ia is by definition purposeful, and an the Russians were seeking to find i 
school. (3) Se lf-government prac- the “eolleective rood as the biggest 
Russia to an extent many in the west- What of the education that results 
id would consider positively indecent. a conc pt? Ru ia, the spei ker maintan 
Corporal punishment—made illegal by lemonstrating that publie 
s have been expelled for even slap- ally mean education of the public—edueati 
(5) Education tied up with com- the whole public. “It is almost impo 
to produce a better way of liie—every tell where school activity stops and the con 
part of the national project, and chil- nity begins.” 
t go out to test what they have learned. The two Russian reports were among 
re is no distinction in transferring from most-diseussed topics of the conference, some o 
tary to secondary school. (7) Instead of the Seandinavian people particularly resentin, 
¢ whether budgets will be able to afford the apparently favorable implications in th: 
m, Russia says we shall educate all our statements by the two Americans 
the budget comes after. (8) Moral 
gious education—Russia denies it and THe Examinations Inquiry Commurres 


it; religion is not talked about but is At Locarno in 1927 there had been a demand 


(9) A profoundly direct thinking is at for investigation of the examinations question 


l le, at Elsinore. Aceord- 


in Russian education; the Red Army is a_ and report, if possib 
whereas the Czar’s army had 68 per _ ingly, a committee sat almost daily throughout 
illiterates, the present army has 10 per e conference, and reports on examinations 
(10) A eollectivist theory of education is were submitted from twenty-two different coun- 
tried, and it affects everything. (11) tries. Some of these reports—as in the case of 
is general recognition that the educational England—were the results of intensive studies 
m will not succeed if there is not a well- carried on over a considerable period; others 
generation to operate upon—hence the were in the nature of less formal inquiries, an 
re of the child is kept uppermost. still others were statements based primari 
four weeks I did more thinking on the personal experience and opinion. Practica 
on of education to society than I have ever unanimous dissatisfaction with the examinat 
in four months or four years,” was the systems in the different countries was expr: 
Professor Raup began his summary of the however, both in the committee hearing 
n situation. Russia is attempting a new’ the two public meetings that were 
A new culture requires a new type of overwhelming majority were strongly e1 
The Russian is a new man, Professor the existing systems, many representativ 


said, “morally, in relation to family life, ing that any real educational advance 
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difficult if not impossible until existing ¢xami 
nation systems are abolished or reformed. It 
was that differed 
widely in the different countries, and that no 


single scheme could be applied to all, but at the 


freely admitted conditions 


} 
} 


final meeting on August 19 the committee was 


able to agree upon the following principles: 


(1) Tue PRESENT SITUATION 
Existing examination 


with educational progres: 


(2) NEep ror INQUIRY 


Careful, scientific inquiry into the examination 


system is necessary. We commend particularly the 


New Educa- 


lad gland bv the 
tion Fellowship in cooperation with teachers’ 


be ginnit rs sn ade 1! Er 


organizations, an we urge the executive com- 
mittee to bring together and make known the re 
sults of such world. The 


suggestion of Sir Michael Sadler that in England 


inquiries throughout the 
he government or some corporation appoint a 
commissioner for a term of years to inquire into 
the workings of the examination system would 
seem to be appropriate in principle for many if 
not all of the countries represented at this con 
ference 
(3) TEACHERS AND EXAMINATIONS 

The positive educational contribution of the in 
dividual teacher needs to be carefully considered 
reform of the 
lv as affecting younger children. Modern school 


in any examination system, espe- 


administrators recognize that improvement in edu- 
cation depends largely upon the increase in the 
number and influence of competent, resourceful, 
devoted 
abilities of 


rigid, mechanistic type of external examining and 


teachers who understand the needs and 


children. Experience indicates that a 
supervision interferes seriously with good teaching. 
As the responsible persons in closest contact with 
children and youth, the teachers should take an 
active part, both as individuals and in their cor- 
porate capacity, in examination procedures and re- 
form, cooperating with other bodies in the com- 


munity vitally concerned. 


(4) PossIBLeE Scope OF THE INQUIRIES 
With respect to the inquiries herein suggested, 


they should take into account: (1) A newer phi- 


losophy and method in education; (2) the expand- 


ing program of publicly supported education in 


the various countries; (3) the changing curricu- 


lums; (4) the more recent developments in psy- 


chology, particularly available evidence on the 


emotional effects of the present examination sys- 


tem; (5) the practical experience in pioneer 
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countries; (6) the 


different 


measurement movement 


schools In 
with its efforts 
examinations, the 
tests,’’ achiev 


and 


of new-type proper and 


fF ti ne¢al] nee 
I intelligence 


| 


tests in skills and information devices 


measuring other than academic qualities, 


(5) EXAMINATIONS AND THE ADOLESCENT PERiop 

The nations are more and more tending toward 
protection and education of children and youth up 
to eighteen years of age for all the population, 
rather than for a selected few. 
an examination should not be the determining fac 


For this reason 


tor in the question of providing further education 
for children and youth after the first five or six 
years of schooling or at any other period in adoles 
cence. Instead, a normal into second 


progress arv 


education should be provided for all children, th 
determining factor as to the kind of education to 
be the needs and capacities of the individual and 
the requirements of society. The imposition of an 
examination by a university or any other institu 
tion upon pupils not proceeding to the institution 


econeerned is to be deprecated. 


(6) ADMISSION TO UNIVERSITY STUDY 
As to examinations for entrance to universities 
and higher technical institutions, it will undoubt- 
edly be necessary to devise more adequate inethods 
have. University and 


of selection than we now 


other authorities should give careful consideration 
to the body of recent evidence indicating the un- 
reliability, for determining intellectual fitness, of 
the traditional examination alone, and the desir 
ability of taking into account other measures of 
the candidate’s ability to profit by university 
study, such as the judgment of the teachers and 


the record of school work. Experiments that ! 


been made in practically unrestricted admiss 
un'~ersity study in several countries should 
be examined for the light they may throw o1 


whole problem. 


(7) New ScHOOLS AND EXAMINATIONS 


Those interested in the new education are espe 
cially concerned with the examination question, not 
because they necessarily object to adequate testing 
of their results, but because they recognize that 4 
fixed examination system, based, as it almost in 


evitably is, upon a rigid older eurriculum and 


method, discourages the effort in behalf of a new 
curriculum and a creative, spiritual, active, respon 
sible approach which is the special contribution of 
the New Education and is the greatest single need 
of education to-day. 

W. Carson RyAn, JR. 
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